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Introduction 


The first draft of this book was mainly completed during a sea 
voyage from Singapore to London in June and July, 1960; the 
factual material relates to the early part of that year when I 
undertook a series of visits to bring my information up to date. 
Where it has been possible to introduce later material gathered 
by correspondence I have added it in footnotes, but I have not 
been able to revisit the area. Correspondence does not always 
produce results, and a consistent date for comparison throughout 
has been preferred to varying the date according to availability 
of information. 

My sources of information are, first, my personal experience 
as professor of economics, dean of arts, and acting vice-chancellor 
in the University of Malaya; next, continuing contacts since 
1954, mainly with other teachers of economics in the different 
countries of Southeast Asia; and finally the visit which I under- 
took in 1960. 

In a sense, my first relevant experience was helping to found 
and organize a prisoner-of-war “university” in Changi camp in 
1942,1 with my colleagues and fellow-prisoners from Raffles Col- 
lege, shortly after we had received the Report of the (McLean) 
Commission on Higher Education in Malaya.? Our small group 
of professors and lecturers hardly could fail to be impressed by 
the contrasts between what a Colonial Office commission found 

1.A “university” on quite a considerable scale was organized in the early 
part of 1942, before the dispersal of most of the prisoners to the Burma-Siam 
Railway in October of that year. Faculties of theology, arts, science, law, 
architecture, engineering, and fine arts were organized and students enrolled. 
After prolonged negotiations, the Japanese were persuaded to allow a load 
of 800 books to be brought from Raffles College as a teaching library. The 
shortage of almost everything except people with university teaching ex- 
perience led to a great deal of improvisation: much had to be done in 
working out teaching material from basic principles and very limited sources, 
in making simple equipment, and in re-thinking what were the essentials in 
these conditions. Probably the fullest account of the undertaking is to be 
found in a series of articles that appeared in the Straits Times, Singapore, 
April, 1952, by F. Thomas, C. G. Webb, and T. H. Silcock, at the celebration 
of the tenth anniversary. 


2.Sir William McLean, Chairman, Report of the Commission on Higher 
Education in Malaya (London: H.M.S.O. Colonial 173, 1939). 
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desirable in a potential university and what seemed valuable to 
education officers and generals in charge of prisoners, between 
the defenses that were useful against a colonial government and 
those against unit commanders. Colonial officials needed to be 
reminded of how universities differed from teachers’ training 
colleges: generals, of what they had in common with theatrical 
companies. Bureaucrats who thought our constitution too demo- 
cratic had to be informed that academic freedom preceded par- 
liamentary democracy by several centuries: education officers who 
wanted to disperse our library among a hundred units had to be 
matched by appointing to our council the deputy judge advocate 
general. 

Perhaps these experiences ought to have made us all more 
skeptical about the Report of the (Asquith) Commission on 
Higher Education in the Colonies and the later Report of the 
(Carr-Saunders) Commission on University Education in Ma- 
laya,? which became the basis of our work after the war. In fact, 
however, like my colleagues, at the time I welcomed these reports 
almost without reservations and did my best to help build up in 
Malaya the kind of university there recommended. I was soon put 
in positions in which the difficulties inherent in our situation 
could make a maximum impact on me. Two periods as acting 
vice-chancellor, one of them of eight months, beginning within 
a year of Foundation Day, provided much experience of the 
pressures of Southeast Asian academic life. Iwo further periods 
were spent as dean of a faculty which produced abundant ex- 
perience of frustration. 

The Carr-Saunders Report also had suggested certain new 
departures—training of social workers, a social research unit, and 
university extramural work—for which, as professor of economics, 
I was mainly responsible.* This led to additional committee work 
and negotiation, and some chance to see the university in its 
political setting. 

As an economist I was interested in the planning policies of 
some of the newly sovereign nations. Some of them wanted 
their universities to be mainly instruments of economic develop- 

3-Hon. Mr. Justice Asquith, Chairman, Report of the Commission on 
Higher Education in the Colonies (London: H.M.S.O. Cmd. 6647 of 1945); 
Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, Chairman, Report of the Commission on Uni- 
versity Education in Malaya (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, 1948). 

4. Carr-Saunders, op. cit.; also Professor R. G. D. Allen and Sir Roland 


Braddell, Report on Schemes of Organisation and Courses in Social Studies 
and Law (Singapore: University of Malaya, 1954). 
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ment and nation building. But the universities did not have to 
accept this role. I believed that a university could not be useful, 
even for these purposes, if it did not exist primarily to further 
purposes of its own. But a study of economics in Southeast Asia 
raised some questions about the appropriate policy for univer- 
sities there. The problem seemed similar to that of finding 
appropriate technologies for a poor country, where labor is 
abundant and capital scarce. The most modern techniques have 
been devised for richer countries, and there are not an infinite 
number of modern techniques available, but it is normally pref- 
erable to adapt where possible. Dual economies—with a small 
modern sector and a large primitive one—arise because so little 
of this adaptation can be done. Could an economist be quite sure 
that none of his own teaching applied to universities? I found 
this hard to accept. 

My interest in academic life in the rest of Southeast Asia was 
first stimulated in 1954, when I undertook an eight-month assign- 
ment at Bangkok to the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. Exchanging ideas with other economists from Burma 
and Thailand drew my attention to the similarities and differ- 
ences between the University of Malaya and the universities in 
these countries, and turned my thoughts toward a comparison of 
our experiences with those of our neighbors in the region. 

After my return to Malaya I was given the chance to organize 
a conference of heads of economics departments in Southeast 
Asia, in connection with a postgraduate refresher course for 
young university teachers and civil servants arranged by the 
International Economic Association. In preparing for this course 
I visited some leading Southeast Asian universities. As a result 
of comparing notes on problems of teaching and research in our 
own subject in universities with different patterns of organiza- 
tion, we decided to establish a Research Liaison Centre in Singa- 
pore to maintain permanent contacts. This later was made one 
of the subject-organizations under the general supervision of the 
Association of Southeast Asian Institutions of Higher Learning. 
Correspondents in the major universities supplied us with con- 
tinuous information for the center’s regular bulletins. 

My decision to visit the universities in the area and write an 
account of some of the problems of university teaching was taken 
when I resigned from my chair. Issues had arisen between the 
university and the government of Singapore, upon which aca- 
demic autonomy hinged. Because of my general sympathy with 
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the government’s aims, I should have become a liability to the 
university. I felt strongly that the emergence of this conflict with 
a government moved by honest concern for the country’s welfare, 
and largely manned by our own graduates, was a sign of failure— 
a failure not peculiar to Malaya nor wholly our own fault. I felt 
the need to see how the other universities were faring and to 
write an account of what I saw. 

My visits covered all the countries from Hong Kong in the 
north to Indonesia in the south, from Burma in the west to the 
Philippines in the east. This is the area in which universities are 
eligible for membership in the Association of Southeast Asian 
Institutions of Higher Learning, and their departments of eco- 
nomics (with which I had my chief contacts) for membership in 
our Research Liaison Centre. 

I left Singapore on February 15, 1960, and was able to spend 
approximately a fortnight each in Thailand, Vietnam, the 
Philippines, and Indonesia, with five-day visits to Burma and 
Hong Kong and a two-day visit to Cambodia. In most of the 
universities I previously had established contact. Generally, I 
was able to secure an interview with the vice-chancellor or cor- 
responding officer of the university and the registrar, as well as 
the professor of economics and other professors recommended to 
me for their interest in the development of the university. Where 
possible, I arranged an interview with a senior official of the 
ministry of education and with at least one of the visiting foreign 
lecturers. In nearly every case I was able to visit the university 
library, to check how particular topics within my field of interest 
were covered, and to form an impression of how the library was 
organized and how it was used. Most universities supplied me 
with reference material about their organization and develop- 
ment. 

The most inadequate information is that on Cambodia and 
Indonesia. The Royal Cambodian University I had known only 
as a project, and had not even heard of the Buddhist University 
there, so I had planned for too short a visit. In Indonesia, too, 
my information about university development was out of date. 
My time was sufficient to visit only two national and two private 
universities and some of the central agencies in Djakarta. I visited 
none of the regional universities. All I could do was get what I 
could from the central agencies and talk with a few Indonesians 
and foreigners who had worked in regional universities. 
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In all the other countries—though not in all the universities— 
my academic contacts went back several years, and I was merely 
adding to earlier information and bringing it up to date. Many 
of the universities have since sent me further information. 

I am happy to acknowledge some of my debts. Dr. Lee Kong 
Chian and the Lee Foundation of Singapore provided the essen- 
tial finance without which [I could not have visited universities 
in the area. The field representatives of the Asia Foundation 
and the Ford Foundation gave me valuable information and the 
help in the field that often saves hours of frustration. Many busy 
senior officers of universities and ministries of education gave 
generously of their time, but for a number of reasons it has 
proved impossible to mention them all by name. None of them is 
in any way responsible for my errors. It is, however, a pleasure 
to record my obligation to Professor Aye Hlaing of the University 
of Rangoon, Professor John Stoner of Indiana University and 
Thammasart University, Professor Vu Quoc Thuc of the Uni- 
versity of Saigon, and Professor Amado Castro of the University 
of the Philippines for most generous hospitality and help. 

Professor Carlos P. Ramos, Director of the Institute of Public 
Administration in the University of the Philippines, was inde- 
fatigable and invariably helpful in organizing visits throughout 
the Philippines, and his insight and advice were most helpful. 

The Institute of Commonwealth Studies of the University of 
London and the Australian National University have generously 
allowed me to revise my manuscript during my tenure of fellow- 
ships with them. 

Professors C, E. Carrington of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, London, and O. H. K. Spate of the Australian 
National University, Canberra, have given most helpful com- 
ments on my manuscript and saved me from many errors, though 
of course they bear no responsibility for any errors that remain. 

Parts of Chapter 1 have appeared in Science and Freedom, 
No. 19 (June, 1961), most of Chapter 5 in Vestes, V (December, 
1962), Chapter 6 in Australian Outlook, XVII, 3 (December, 
1963) and Chapter 2 in Minerva, II, 2 (Winter, 1964). I wish 
to express my thanks to the editors of these journals for permis- 
sion to republish this material. 
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1. Academic Values and the Role 
of the University 


A fundamental feature of university life in Southeast Asia 
is that it has been imported from abroad, with ready-made 
value systems sometimes already crystallized in institutions, 
techniques, and attitudes. But academic values outside 
Southeast Asia are neither uniform nor unchanging, and the 
comparison of different colonial academic models is stimu- 
lating new thought in the region. The institutions in which 
these values are exemplified are no longer sacrosanct. 

We can begin therefore by considering how the system 
of organized learning works, what its values are, and what 
functions these values, and the institutions that support 
them, perform. We shall see that a great deal depends on 
communication between the universities. A little analysis 
may enable us to see how communications should be im- 
proved so as to secure more effective protection of essential 
values and better achievement of practical objectives. 

There is nothing new in the tension between practical 
objectives, set forth by state or church, and the values devel- 
oping among academic people from the nature of their work. 
Scholars have studied from a love of learning and been 
trained for practical objectives from the beginning of univer- 
sities. This profitable tension has continually modified both 
the learning and the practical objectives. The qualities and 
practices which are esteemed have always been influenced 
both by the tasks which learned men were intended to per- 
form and by the methods of selection and training developed 
to insure good performance. 

Learning is a free activity, following its own rules, which 
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are worked out in the process of learning. But its relations to 
practical life are indirect. It is stimulated by practical pur- 
poses and indirectly serves practical ends, but its own purpose 
is simply to solve problems, tidy up difficulties, extend under- 
standing. At the heart of all organized learning lies a devo- 
tion to this free activity, a belief that it is worth doing, and 
hence a desire to give others, as well as oneself, the leisure 
and facilities to do it and the stimulus to do it well. The 
learned try to propagate learning through all kinds of educa- 
tional activities. They also need to protect learning as a way 
of life in a world where other values compete with academic 
ones. ‘The organization of universities is designed to secure 
protection against outside pressures as well as to create 
mutual stimulus and to educate new members for learned 
professions. ‘The protection is achieved by means of a code. 
Critical analysis, checking of facts, impartiality, and similar 
special qualities relevant to the acquisition of new knowledge 
are valued. Institutions are created to insure that those who 
are in a position to influence examinations, appointments, 
curricula, and the like have been trained and tested in terms 
of this code of values. Supplementary codes protect the insti- 
tutions so that it becomes an academic principle that exam- 
iners shall be qualified and professors appointed for aca- 
demic standing. 

In the professions for which the university trains directly, 
an attempt is made to instil, not merely the academic code 
itself, but also supplementary codes. Young doctors and 
clergymen are taught to study, to verify, to regard the search 
for accurate information and its dissemination in a reliable 
form as important parts of their work; they also are taught 
to value the university itself, the freedom of its members to 
study, to follow the argument where it leads, and to propa- 
gate their findings without pressure to conform. 

If the university is true to its values, university men will 
render good service in every sphere of life. Reliable people 
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in every political party, in every major industry and profes- 
sion, will respect the university’s institutions as well as its 
values and so help to insure that it can continue its activities. 
In propagating a code of values a balance has to be struck 
between the creation of an elite and the widest possible ex- 
tension; clearly steps must be taken to insure that those who 
can exemplify the required code most accurately and effec- 
tively will secure influence and be followed; and, subject to 
this condition, the more numerous their followers, the better. 
The methods adopted to insure that those who are keenest 
and most effective at learning are free to do it, and to in- 
fluence the whole university, differ from country to country. 
Similarly, the protection which the university seeks from 
those of its former pupils who have influence in the country 
as a whole is different, for example as between France and 
the United States. 

The new universities obviously need to adopt their own 
policies in these respects. The institutions and supplemen- 
tary codes necessary to protect the basic values of learning 
in their very different societies need to be specially devised 
or adapted from patterns elsewhere. But these universities 
are far from being free agents. They require support in a 
hundred ways from the academic world outside. Because of 
lack of detailed knowledge elsewhere, and lack of analysis of 
what ends these institutions serve, there is altogether too 
much pressure to conform to the detailed institutions and 
the supplementary codes generated in particular foreign en- 
vironments. 

There are various ways in which special codes may de- 
velop in groups which have a function to perform. The sub- 
ject deserves fuller study.1 But the way this development 


1.The desire of several semi-professional groups to be recognized as 
professions and the need for teaching different branches of professional 
ethics in universities have led to some study of the structure and the codes 
of professions by sociologists. See B. Y. Landis, ed., “Ethical Standards and 
Professional Conduct,’ American Academy of Political Science Annals, 
CCXCVII (Jan., 1955), 1-124. But other special systems of ethics, based on 
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occurs can be summarized by saying that the code must be 
such that it allows the perpetuation of the group’s activity 
and that its content partly depends on certain structural 
features of the group. These features include the extent and 
direction of communication within the group. If all the 
members communicate freely, without any marked leader- 
ship, their code will be simply that of the society around 
them, with one exception: if the activity they have in com- 
mon requires that its practitioners do certain things—re- 
spect their clients’ confidence, for example—and if they are in 
sufficiently close communication with one another to spread 
this expectation, this will generate a supplementary code. But 
if any kind of leadership exists whereby the leaders’ ideas 
influence the members more than the members’ ideas in- 
fluence the leaders, the structure of the group and the criteria 
by which leaders are selected will dominate the code that 
emerges. If the leaders are selected by processes designed to 
test doctrinal correctness, the code will tend to be detailed 
and rigid; if they are selected by proficiency in learning, the 
code will exemplify the critical, cautious, and tolerant values 
of learning. 

In groups where there is a leadership chosen by any 
criteria, the strength of the code will clearly depend on the 
influence of the leadership. If the leadership can influence 
the group by a strict procedure, based on the code, of select- 
ing both who shall be members and who shall become 
leaders, the code will be strong. But a strict selection pro- 
cedure is possible only when the numbers admitted are small 
in relation to the numbers seeking admission at the levels 


function, selection, communication, and sometimes training, exist throughout 
a modern society; the structure of universities is relevant chiefly to pro- 
fessional systems, but a more generalized treatment probably would help 
the understanding of the problems of universities in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. See W. Goode, “Community Within a Community: The Professions,” 
American Sociological Review, XXII, No. 2 (April, 1957), 194-200. See also 
T. H. Silcock, ‘Special Ethics and the Economics of Group Interest,” Malayan 
Economic Review, VIII, No. 2 (Oct., 1963), pp. 1-18. 
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where selection occurs. The choice (in the university system) 
of the points at which strict selection should occur clearly 
depends on the local situation and on the influence that can 
be exerted through selection in each case. In some instances 
a good deal of influence can be exerted at the point of admis- 
sion through the influence of university-trained teachers in 
the schools. In others it is important to weed out after the 
first year. Selection, whether for admission to honors, for 
different classes of honors, or for admission to university 
staffs, can serve the purpose of producing the appropriate 
numbers of people with the required training and intelli- 
gence to preserve and propagate the life of learning and 
reason under the local conditions. 

In practice there is far too much of a tendency for uni- 
versities in these underdeveloped countries to be merely 
parts of one university system, whether British, French, or 
American; they develop the same institutions and the same 
supplementary codes even where these are inefficient in pro- 
tecting or propagating learning in the local society. ‘This 
happens because the type of communication between each 
Southeast Asian university and a particular group of more 
developed universities is such that codes are transmitted 
at a very superficial level, without proper allowance for 
differences in conditions. Both staff and students move fairly 
freely between, say, France and Vietnam or Cambodia. The 
same books, the same professional and technical journals, 
are read and discussed; similar professional associations exist; 
in some fields there is still one professional organization with 
branches in the different countries. 

It is natural to set the same criteria for admission, 
whether to the university itself or to a given type of degree, 
and to try to create the same constitutional structure and the 
the same procedure for appointments. Communication 
about practical matters is still quite frequent: it would be 
noticed and would attract unfavorable comment if conditions 
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of admission or the standard of the first degree were markedly 
different, if research were published at a different standard 
of linguistic skill, up-to-dateness, or thoroughness of scholar- 
ship. But communication is much less frequent about the 
basic values, which may be taken for granted in one country 
and not recognized behind the institutions in another. At the 
same time, there is too little knowledge of the detailed condi- 
tions in the newer countries, so that the inappropriateness 
of certain parts of the code escapes attention. 

We can learn about the institutions and the codes that 
have been introduced into the universities of Southeast Asia 
from what has been said and done by their founders. Gov- 
ernments, sovereign and colonial, missions and orders, politi- 
cal parties and commercial groups, each have founded uni- 
versities in the area with different objectives. But other in- 
fluences have been at work: aspirations of students and their 
parents, convictions of Southeast Asian and foreign univer- 
sity teachers, and the aims of foundations and commissions 
which have helped these universities to grow. 

The founders usually have copied the structure from uni- 
versities in other countries selected with little regard for 
local needs. Colonial governments have set up universities, 
such as those in Rangoon, Singapore, Saigon, and Djakarta, 
based on those in the mother country. Most universities 
established by sovereign governments also have copied the 
former colonial regime; their politicians and civil servants 
either knew of no other type of university or knew too little 
of their organization or objectives. 

Professors and lecturers, too, help to perpetuate the co- 
lonial pattern. Most of them in any former colony have been 
educated in the universities of the colonial power. The 
school system and other features of the society make entry to 
such universities easy. Since their return they have been 
heavily burdened with teaching loads, government advisory 
work, and committees on university expansion, and have had 
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little time for fundamental analysis of the needs of the situa- 
tion. 

Nor have visiting professors and foreign commissions of 
inquiry into university problems helped much in applying 
basic academic principles. The Carr-Saunders Commission 
Report for Malaya recommended a model derived, like that 
in the earlier Asquith Commission Report on Higher Edu- 
cation in the Colonies, from a British provincial university. 
The Darwin Report on universities in Thailand nominally 
takes other models into account, but actually is based largely 
on British models. The Allen Report on Universities in Indo- 
nesia—apart from indulging in fashionable criticism of the 
Dutch university system—appears to judge the universities 
of Indonesia largely by conformity to an American model. 

The result is not that the universities of Burma, Malaya, 
and Hong Kong copy exactly those of Great Britain, nor the 
universities of Cambodia and Vietnam those of France, nor 
the universities of the Philippines those of the United States, 
nor the universities of Indonesia those of Holland. For in 
every country different local pressures make the copy differ 
from the original. Nevertheless, it is fair to say that nowhere 
has an attempt yet been made to base the system on basic 
values of university life, or on a comparative study of uni- 
versities elsewhere. 

Some values have to be sacrificed because of local condi- 
tions, but such sacrifices—whether to poverty, demographic 
pressure, or nation-building—should be the result of a delib- 
erate decision. Otherwise, something important may be sacri- 
ficed to something less essential. Worse still, if codes of be- 
havior, which ought to have been adapted rationally, masquer- 
ade as absolute values, people may come to believe that any 
departure from them is a reflection on a country’s dignity or 
its people’s talents. Hypersensitiveness may develop which 
refuses to admit any such departure. Because resources are 
narrowly limited and demands on them great, it is important 
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to face the fact that reproducing foreign models will cost too 
much in social disorganization, without achieving the basic 
academic aims. For these models are appropriate to the cul- 
ture and the pressures of other lands. 

This chapter gives a few instances of inappropriate con- 
formity and explains some of the pressures which give trou- 
ble. Later chapters will deal with the different institutions 
and codes in greater detail. 

One of the most important features of any academic code 
is the unity of research and teaching. A university must be a 
running stream, fed from springs of new knowledge. Its 
institutions must protect and foster this unity, and the quota- 
tion on the title page of this book emphasizes this basic prin- 
ciple. The passage from which it was taken was quoted in the 
inauguration address of President Sinco of the University of 
the Philippines, which I was privileged to attend as a repre- 
sentative of my university. ““He who learns from one occu- 
pied in learning, drinks of a running stream. He who learns 
from one who has learned all he is to teach, drinks the green 
mantle of the stagnant pool.’’* Yet if we ask why universities 
demand that research and teaching should go together, we 
can easily see that the detailed procedures which insure this 
in Europe and America lead to the wrong kind of research in 
Southeast Asia, and to not enough even of that. 

Research and teaching need to be carried out together for 
three reasons. A research worker will not be stale in his 
teaching, at least not in his own field. A teacher’s main re- 
search stimulus will be toward finding new patterns in his 
subject or filling important gaps in its present pattern; an 
assigned practical objective will stimulate such research only 


2. This quotation is taken immediately from President V. G. Sinco’s 
inaugural address at the Jubilee Celebrations of the University of the Philip- 
pines: V. G. Sinco, Education in Philippine Society (Manila: University of 
the Philippines Publication Office, 1959). President Sinco was quoting from 
the inaugural lecture of A. J. Scott at Owens College, Manchester: See Uni- 
versity Grants Committee Report for the period 1929-1930 to 1934-1935 
(London: H.M.S.O., 1936), p. 43; B. Truscot, Redbrick Universities (London: 


Faber, 1943), p- 115. 
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indirectly; thus, a teacher will be more likely to produce 
unforeseen knowledge. Finally when research and teaching 
are combined, the teachers stimulate research by government 
and industry and train those who can do it. 

From these reasons for uniting teaching and research, 
certain conclusions follow. First, research into the needs of 
the economically underdeveloped tropical countries of South- 
east Asia is quite as important as the passing on of knowledge 
gleaned in large and wealthy temperate countries. This is 
because research helps to make teaching relevant, as well as 
to keep the teacher’s mind alive. Research also will be most 
useful and stimulating in an intensive, rather than an exten- 
sive, development of knowledge: for example, by improvising 
equipment and devices to limit the error of inaccurate infor- 
mation, or planning new theoretical frameworks to assimilate 
to local conditions knowledge acquired elsewhere. Much of 
this will bring little prestige in the learned world and make 
little impact on external assessors. 

The growth of genuine local research directed to winning 
local knowledge with available resources would itself produce 
competition, criticism, and standards of workmanship. ‘The 
important thing is to generate a desire to overcome local 
obstacles, not to find one or two special fields in which some- 
thing can be produced that makes an impact elsewhere. For 
this, universities will have to develop stimuli that have local 
effects, assessing individuals and departments by their contri- 
bution to local acquisition and dissemination of knowledge, 
and providing wider opportunities and higher status and 
salary as inducements for this type of research. 

Institutions to stimulate research exist in the universities 
of Southeast Asia, but they are the institutions developed in 
very different countries elsewhere. They do not help much 
in promoting the kind of research that would really further 
the life of learning in Southeast Asia. In the former British 
territories the safeguards of research are low student-staff 
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ratios and strict selection procedures using outside experts. 
These safeguards still prevail in Malaya and Hong Kong, 
though in Burma student numbers have increased and formal 
selection procedures no longer prevail except for full profes- 
sorships. In the former French and Dutch territories the em- 
phasis is more on research as evidence of intellectual distinc- 
tion, bringing prestige to the department or university. In 
the Philippines there is no tradition of formal selection pro- 
cedures; part-time work makes it impracticable to do much 
research; but in principle the quality of universities is judged 
by their output of research on practical problems. 

These safeguards of research—except perhaps in the Phil- 
ippines—inhibit as much as they encourage the work that 
could foster a local academic tradition. They develop scholars 
who use the local environment as a resource, which pro- 
duces some particular animal, plant, or social institution that 
significantly modifies received international theory in their 
subject. Such men seek discoveries that would put Southeast 
Asia on the international scientific map. ‘Those who do good 
work in this direction, and have the luck to find something, 
will receive recognition; those who find nothing will be 
handicapped by their isolation but will be encouraged to go 
on trying. In the end, the universities of Southeast Asia will 
be encouraged to make small but significant contributions to 
the world of learning elsewhere. 

This is a sound enough approach if one is founding, 
from Oxford or London, a university in, say, Chester or Scar- 
borough. Waste and frustration arise because the leaders of 
British university opinion think (perhaps subconsciously) 
that they are complimenting Kuala Lumpur or Rangoon by 
giving it similar treatment. It is not a valid criticism of work 
of this kind that it is of little material use. A great deal of 
excellent work, in many small universities in more devel- 
oped countries, could be condemned on this ground if we 
accepted it. The material use of the work is academically 
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relevant only because of its effect in establishing a local 
tradition. A more valid criticism is that such work has little 
relation to the teaching which the university in a new coun- 
try must do. The university is training thousands of new pro- 
fessional men in the habits of learning and reason. The 
research it is doing, in relation to its own teaching work, 
should be broadly similar to what it is trying to train them to 
do, in relation to their professions. If it wants to train for 
adaptation and flexibility it must itself be adaptable and 
flexible. The teaching work essentially will be helping people 
to learn and apply to their own very different environment 
a method of thinking, verifying, analyzing, and criticizing, 
which was developed elsewhere in other languages and situa- 
tions. Chapter 6 discusses some of the work that might be 
done and some of the obstacles that now prevent it. Unfor- 
tunately, such research is unlikely either to appeal to inter- 
national experts who have been given no special training for 
the task of assessing it, or to attract international interest in 
the particular department or university. 

The research that does attract such interest is costly. It 
drains away foreign exchange and skilled research assistance 
that are very scarce, and steers researchers toward tasks that 
are mainly relevant to more prosperous societies elsewhere. 
This makes the whole university system vulnerable to politi- 
cal pressure. Yet it is certainly desirable that university men 
themselves should develop the codes and the institutions that 
stimulate research and should receive international help in 
doing so. Without this, they will be likely either to lose all 
opportunities for research, or merely to be set to find out 
facts that the government of the day wants to know. What is 
needed therefore is more international contact and communi- 
cation among universities about their more fundamental 
aims, and the conditions in which they work. This would 
help the institutions—such as selection boards or systems of 
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international assessment—to work more flexibly and accu- 
rately. 

Another matter on which undue conformity in non- 
essentials may weaken the more fundamental codes is the 
design of curricula. It is important that this should remain 
in academic hands. Some compromise with the practical 
demands of society must, of course, be made, but the nature 
of the external pressures is different in Southeast Asia, and 
hence different defenses are needed to limit the extent of 
compromise. 

In the West it may be necessary to build defenses against 
detailed treasury control, or excessive pressure by profes- 
sional bodies, but the aims of universities are generally un- 
derstood. In Southeast Asia a university, established from 
outside, in a new and self-conscious nation, is a victim of 
almost inevitable misunderstanding about the nature of 
academic instruction. University instruction invariably 
changes attitudes as well as imparts information. Any uni- 
versity man will know that training a historian or doctor 
implies changing his attitude to life and work. But much of 
this change is brought about by example, and it is almost 
impossible to prevent succeeding generations from acquiring 
attitudes that most of their teachers have in common. The 
teachers may have cultural ideas (not, apparently, essential 
to their work) that the government does not share, or pro- 
fessional standards that seem impracticable in relation to the 
government’s problems. If the university teachers are honest 
with themselves, they may admit that along with objectivity 
and techniques of weighing evidence they are passing on 
(perhaps) French attitudes to history, along with scientific 
diagnosis and medical ethics, standards of equipment and 
earnings based on a wealthier society. Yet they cannot accept 
limitations that will make anyone else the judge of what con- 
stitutes a doctor or historian without abandoning an impor- 
tant academic principle. The best they could do probably 
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would be to arrange an environment and constitution that 
would constantly remind them of the pressures that threaten 
them. In practice, they more usually try to strengthen their 
hands by close imitation of others and by excessive emphasis 
on teaching of facts. 

The imitation of foreign curricula, reading lists, and 
examination questions makes for unnecessary cultural con- 
flict. One set of cultural and political ideas is approved aca- 
demically; a quite different set finds expression in newspapers 
and in public life. And because the public is made to think 
of the university as mainly a source of factual knowledge, stu- 
dents come to rely on memory and care little for principles 
and techniques. It would seem to be wiser for the univer- 
sities to make it quite clear that it is an important part of 
university training to change attitudes and to claim that this 
must be done by trained academics to produce real profes- 
sional people—doctors who can really cure, lawyers who can 
uphold the law, historians who can find out and interpret 
what happened. 

The claim should be made. It may make the governments 
keener than ever to have universities staffed by their own 
nationals, who share the national aspirations; it may mean 
wrestling with difficult constitutional issues; but the right of 
the university, however constituted, to control the training 
of attitudes is one that should be fought for and won. For 
the whole concept of professional codes, and of the training 
of professional responsibility, is still unfamiliar in many of 
these countries. Universities are seen as places where people 
can learn to pass examinations and so gain the knowledge 
formerly monopolized by Europeans. They are seen by too 
few as places where values are created and attitudes changed. 

Autonomy, however, hardly can extend to complete con- 
trol by academic people alone of the general level at which 
admission to a profession takes place. This is a matter with 
political and economic implications for the country as a 
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whole. Only if the constitution enables the rival pressures 
to be brought into the university itself can these questions 
be satisfactorily settled. 

But universities need more than control over research 
and curricula. To protect their own values they need the 
power to influence public opinion in their territories; they 
need, therefore, some freedom of action in their relations 
with the public and with governments. In Western countries 
universities influence educated opinion by their ordinary 
activities, and this in turn influences the political parties, the 
civil service, and the currents of public opinion. It is not 
because of different requirements for influencing public 
opinion that the universities of Western countries differ from 
one another in their relations with governments and in their 
impacts on the values and activities of the societies around 
them. Yet Western countries do differ in the ways in which 
their universities exert influence, and the Southeast Asian 
countries have different models to copy. 

Some method of influencing public opinion and policy is 
an important part of academic autonomy, but influence can 
be retained only if it is wisely used in response to local needs 
and pressures. It is very important that the relatively iso- 
lated universities in the newer countries should not be made 
to feel that academic support from outside depends on their 
avoiding unusual activities, forms of organization, and rela- 
tions with governments. It is, however, more difficult to give 
support if conditions vary, because it is more difficult to know 
the facts. 

Values which are embodied in different institutions in 
different countries can survive only if there is close and fre- 
quent communication, especially concerning these values and 
their exemplification in different sets of facts. he world aca- 
demic community at present is not organized for such com- 
munication. Professors and lecturers move from university 
to university. The books published in any university may be 
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read in any other. Students with qualifications in one univer- 
sity go for higher studies in others. All these things make 
formal standardization convenient; and the greater the mu- 
tual ignorance of conditions, and of the local role of univer- 
sities, the greater will be this convenience. 

This communication does not strengthen the powers of 
adaptation of the new universities. Rather, it weakens them. 
For what is needed is something that goes much beyond con- 
venience. Universities exist primarily to propagate the funda- 
mental values of learning by institutions and codes that will 
insure their survival in different environments. The rela- 
tions, and the communications, between universities need to 
be related to this objective; appraisal must be based on sym- 
pathetic understanding of different conditions, for only such 
appraisal will enable the different universities to combine 
mutual support with flexibility. 

One of the difficulties of honest appraisal of university 
work is the treatment of universities as badges of national 
prestige. A high proportion of the leaders of Southeast Asia 
are men who have felt slighted by colonial attitudes of 
superiority. To many it was a matter of pride to achieve 
personal distinction in competitive conditions in the univer- 
sities of the metropolitan country. This unfortunately has 
made the ability of some local individuals to pass exactly the 
same tests as Europeans an important influence on university 
policy. The university pattern developed by the relatively 
wealthy and demographically stagnant metropolitan country 
is not, however, the one best suited to a poor, rapidly grow- 
ing, and newly independent country. Where some individ- 
uals would pass, many would fail. Indeed, the colonial edu- 
cation system may properly be criticized for imposing educa- 
tional handicaps on the local people by unreasonable imita- 
tions. 

We can set aside all myths of racial inferiority. Ability is 
spread thin but fairly evenly throughout the human race. 
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Even so, there are five very good reasons why academic stand- 
ards must be lower in Southeast Asia than, say, in the United 
States or Holland, if the same fraction of the national income 
is spent on educating the same fraction of the population at 
all levels. 

First, in a rapidly growing population, each age group is 
substantially larger than the one above it. Thus, the propor- 
tion of potential teachers to potential pupils would be 
smaller than in a more stable population. Second, past short- 
ages of educated people lead to a higher earnings premium 
for an educated over an uneducated man. Third, if a much 
larger proportion of the educated population is attracted into 
university teaching, the average level of ability will be re- 
duced; but unless this is done, the staff-student ratio will be 
very poor and the quality of teaching again will suffer. 
Fourth, the absence of a technical literature in the local 
language of the region means greater need for either lan- 
guage teaching or translation or both. Fifth, the cost of books 
and apparatus, determined in an international market, is 
higher absolutely—and very much higher in proportion to 
national income per head—than in the West. 

For all these reasons the same standards as in the West 
can be achieved only by accepting much smaller numbers 
of students or by spending a much higher share of the na- 
tional income. This is beyond the means of these relatively 
poor countries. Smaller numbers would prolong something 
like the former colonial social structure. Larger numbers and 
lower standards almost certainly will be required for the 
sake of economic development and greater equality of oppor- 
tunity. It is important, however difficult, to have this openly 
admitted, without any implication that the individuals are 
inferior because of their country’s poverty. A country may 
grant status in relation to either training or responsibility. 
A poor country often will have to impose heavy responsi- 
bilities in relation to the training given. If this is recognized, 
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the character of the training will be adapted so as to reduce 
the harmful consequences of the resultant strain. Candor and 
integrity matter in academic relations. Neither poverty nor 
an urgent desire to broaden academic opportunities is any 
cause for shame. But it no longer should be necessary for any 
independent nation to claim that the ability of its population 
so far exceeds the general human average that it can over- 
come all the above five handicaps without any social cost. If 
this fact could be faced, assistance could be given without 
misrepresentation or subterfuge, both by lending staff and by 
further training of students. Modifications of the teaching 
system could be made in a spirit of intellectual adventure, of 
achieving results against odds by intelligent adaptation, 
rather than in a spirit of complaint. Students of exceptional 
ability could achieve satisfying successes instead of merely 
equaling the performance of rather average students in a 
different environment. 

All this is rendered quite unnecessarily difficult by the 
need to emphasize, constantly, the ability of a selected group 
of students to surmount the identical hurdles that are en- 
countered by students in more developed countries. These 
hurdles, in their effects, are much higher for students from 
Southeast Asia. Competition in education goes so far that 
even the successful students lose something which their 
ability should have gained for them. Some succeed in spite of 
all obstacles. But many who should have become well- 
rounded, educated people are turned into failures by un- 
reasonable obstacles; and many who do succeed, do so only 
at the cost of a premature and excessive concentration on 
success. 

The application of reason, study, and investigation to the 
solution of their problems is enormously important to these 
new countries. Unintelligent slights by second-rate people 
in the past have made them model their education systems 
closely on those of the West. They waste their scarce talent 
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in producing a handful of people who can make original 
contributions to world knowledge instead of giving to much 
larger numbers a zest for solving the actual problems they 
have to face. But at least international academic opinion 
should avoid giving these countries the impression that an 
attitude of applied reason and original inquiry is possible 
only in a Western institutional setting. 

Academic opinion instead might help to make a less 
wasteful form of organization possible, for much depends on 
the codes of behavior assimilated by first-class minds in these 
countries from their international contacts. Training a con- 
servative people in more rational and scientific techniques 
is never easy; with limited resources and large classes, it cer- 
tainly will need dedicated first-class minds. If the best South- 
east Asian students are trained in an inflexible code, so that 
they feel that “merely” adapting, translating, or establishing 
a tradition of local field investigation is second-rate, they 
may easily lose heart in the conditions they have to face. 
Without either expensive apparatus, thoroughly trained 
graduate students, or qualified technicians, these first-class 
minds may feel frustrated and unsatisfied and believe their 
professional skills are being wasted. Thus, the universities in 
these countries—which are bound to lack many of the requi- 
sites—will be able to attract only the second-rate people, and 
the result will be third-rate imitations of universities else- 
where. 

From the point of view of the university world as a 
whole, the transmission of university values and skills into 
countries with different cultures is a form of extension work. 
Within a given culture extension work is often treated by a 
university as worthy but unexciting. The work has to be too 
easy because the people to be taught are not of high quality. 
This cross-cultural extension, by contrast, should provide 
plenty of intellectual stimulus. It is offered to people of the 
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highest quality, but needs exceptional teaching skill and 
flexibility. 

The environment of Southeast Asia imposes pressures 
which demand adaptation of the codes of university prac- 
tice. These pressures are not entirely uniform, and different 
countries and different universities have responded in differ- 
ent ways. But certain general types of pressure can be de- 
scribed. 

The most important, of course, is the poverty of the coun- 
tries. Unless Singapore and Hong Kong are considered sep- 
arate countries, there is not one nation in the region with an 
income per capita much greater than even the poorest Euro- 
pean countries.* When the per capita incomes of the United 
Kingdom and the United States were as low as those of the 
Southeast Asian countries today, their standard of university 
education hardly surpassed that of the recent colonial regimes 
in numbers educated per thousand or in range of subjects 
taught. A country with a low per capita income in the twen- 
tieth century differs in many ways from countries at a com- 
parable level of economic development in the seventeenth 
or eighteenth centuries. In particular, the advantages of 
university education are much more obvious now to the 
statesmen and civil servants. But this does not make the 
ordinary people any more able, or much more willing, to 
provide the resources needed for such education. 

There are various possible reactions to this poverty. 
Naturally, the newly independent nations accuse the former 


3. Figures for national income in local currency and population of most 
of the countries concerned are given in the United Nations Statistical Year- 
book, 1962 (New York: United Nations, 1963). Exact comparisons have 
little meaning, but Malaya’s income (excluding Singapore) is equal to the 
local equivalent of U.S. $200.00 per head, which is about on a par with the 
figures for Spain, Portugal, and Yugoslavia, the lowest for Europe. For Hong 
Kong the latest figure is for 1954-55—given by E. Szczepanik, Economic 
Growth of Hong Kong (London: Oxford University Press, 1958)—and is equal 
to rather more than the local equivalent of U.S. $250.00 per head. For 
Singapore F. C. Benham in the National Income of Singapore (London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1957) gives an income equal to 
the local equivalent of U.S. about $400.00 per head. 
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colonial governments of keeping the people backward. Such 
sentiments undoubtedly help national morale in the difficult 
tasks of winning independence and building a nation. But 
some American comments on colonial education policy, which 
judge it by the standard of the education needed for a nation 
with a modern standard of living, are as ridiculous* as would 
be a criticism of their level of public and private investment 
by the same standard. Undoubtedly, the colonial powers were 
niggardly with their educational budgets® and exacting in the 
standards imposed on local students. But they faced very real 
fiscal and educational difficulties, which we must understand 
if we are to adapt constructively the system of higher educa- 
tion to the facts of poverty. 

National poverty will drastically restrict the numbers 
receiving higher education unless the cost per student can be 
greatly reduced: for example, by lower staff-student ratios, 
lower staff salaries, less expensive equipment, or reduced 
supplies of books. Each of these economies implies some re- 
duction of standards, but the extent of this reduction will 
depend on whether teaching methods and university struc- 
ture are suitably adapted or whether the quality of staff and 
instruction and the availability of books and equipment 
merely deteriorate because of drift and pretense. 

Poverty in the region is also aggravated by demographic 
factors: an annual rate of population growth approaching 
31% per cent, already reached in Malaya as death rates fall; 
nearly half the population of school-going age or younger; 
and too few mature people. The teachers available are few 
and young, with little university experience; the student 
population is large and rapidly increasing. University expan- 


4. See in particular Bruce L. Smith, Indonesian American Co-operation in 
Higher Education (East Lansing, Mich.: Institute of Research on Overseas 
Programs, Michigan State University, 1960), pp. 12-13. 

5. See J. S. Furnivall, Educational Progress in Southeast Asia (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1943), chaps. iv-v, for a survey of the prewar 
situation and explanation of the deficiencies. 
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sion imposes a huge burden of committee work, which 
hampers research and destroys academic reputations. 

In most of the Southeast Asian countries the coming of 
independence has aggravated difficulties by dramatically 
changing the organization of education. Colonial govern- 
ments, following an out-of-date version of the metropolitan 
country’s educational system, usually took a rather restrictive 
view of what these countries could afford for education; and 
often a high proportion of appropriated money was spent 
on sending students overseas.* This policy has been reversed 
with the coming of independence. Without any major in- 
crease in national income per capita or taxable capacity, 
education at all levels was greatly expanded. The entire edu- 
cation system was reconstructed in a hurry; but lack of time 
and manpower for serious study of the economic and educa- 
tional implications inevitably led to improvisation and strain. 
Inflation and exchange difficulties often restricted the funds 
available for sending students abroad or recruiting foreign 
teachers. Without very extensive foreign aid, mainly from 
the United States, but also from the Commonwealth and 
from France, the Southeast Asian universities would have 
had to try to undertake all the necessary expansion from their 
own almost non-existent resources." 

Further pressures result from nationalism itself, including 
political pressures within the universities and difficulties 
arising from linguistic nationalism outside. People in Europe 
or America can hardly credit the extraordinary influence 
exerted by students, sometimes even secondary-school chil- 
dren, on political events in Asia. Educated people are scarce: 
in almost every Southeast Asian country university students 
actually outnumber graduates. Moreover, because of shortage 
of teaching staff, students are very inadequately supervised, 


6. Ibid. This was particularly true in French Indo-China and to a lesser 
extent in the Netherlands East Indies. 
7.Smith, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
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and because of shortage of books and apparatus, they may 
easily have too little to do. 

When there are enough educated people, student opinion 
is discounted. Even in Europe, however, when education was 
scarcer students exercised more influence both by their opin- 
ions and by their actions.’ Europe, on the other hand, never 
had such a high proportion of young people or so sudden an 
expansion in education as Southeast Asia today. Ordinary 
matters of student discipline, such as examination regula- 
tions or conditions in hostels, are always liable to develop 
into national political issues, with student demonstrations 
and newspaper headlines. Moreover, because their opinions 
are given such weight, students feel more of an obligation to 
engage in political activity on national issues than would be 
necessary if more mature educated people were available. 
Thought about university problems is certainly stimulated 
when these problems become political issues, but the height- 
ened tension is not conducive to serious analysis. Much 
time has to be spent in convincing successive student genera- 
tions of the need for features of university organization which 
elsewhere can be taken for granted. 

Active participation by students in national politics may 
help the nation. Even though immature, they are better in- 
formed than most of the citizens. But their university work 
certainly suffers. Time is wasted, and a premature commit- 
ment interferes with analysis and criticism. This increases 
further the difficulty of maintaining high academic standards. 

Linguistic nationalism creates many problems of univer- 
sity organization, some of which are considered more fully 
in Chapter 6. The medium of instruction, the supply of text- 
books, the attitude to periodical literature and to research— 
all are bound up with these questions. All over Southeast 
Asia problems arising from this phenomenon are being con- 
sidered. If unlimited time were available, the most efficient 


8.Sir Charles Mallet, History of the University of Oxford (London: 
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way of changing a country’s language of instruction would 
be to begin at the universities and training colleges by train- 
ing teachers for the lowest grades that needed to change. 
Simultaneously, textbooks could be prepared for those 
grades, and the task of preparing the more difficult textbooks 
for higher grades could be begun. The university thus would 
be involved from the beginning, but it would not itself begin 
to change the medium of instruction until much later. 

In practice, time is not usually so available. The patterns 
have been different in different countries. In the schools the 
change was sudden and violent in Indonesia, only slightly 
less rapid in Burma and the former French territories, grad- 
ual and complex in Malaya, halfhearted in the Philippines. 
Universities have changed suddenly and completely both 
lecturing and reading in Indonesia; in Burma both media 
have been partly changed, with some conflict between uni- 
versities and government; in Saigon some change in lectur- 
ing has come gradually and with resistance, while Hué used 
the national language from the beginning; Malaya, Singa- 
pore, and the Philippines have made no change. Nowhere 
was a consistent language policy worked out in advance and 
then implemented stage by stage. Nor could this be expected. 
For language is a controversial issue. Political demands con- 
flict with long-run educational needs; solutions are reached 
by compromise among conflicting pressures, not worked out 
with long-range planning. 

The universities have had to adapt themselves to a situa- 
tion in which students come with inadequate preparation in 
either the national or the university language. Usually this 
adaptation has been done without any settled agreement on 
long-run university policy. The chance to modify the lan- 
guage of instruction gradually and thoroughly and to pre- 
serve an adequate reading knowledge in an international 
language with a technical literature has been lost. 

There are signs that Southeast Asian universities are be- 
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ginning to get the better of the various pressures under 
which they have been suffering. The picture here painted of 
several inconsistent aims not adequately distinguished and 
of many pressures to which any university might be expected 
to succumb may appear excessively gloomy; indeed, these 
universities need all the help and understanding they can be 
given. But universities have extraordinary vitality, especially 
when they are supported—as the Southeast Asian universities 
certainly are—by the widespread conviction that they have a 
key role to play in the building of new nations. 

Interest in the differences among various foreign univer- 
sity systems is growing. Both in Bangkok and Singapore, uni- 
versities based on different systems exist side by side. In Indo- 
nesia and in Vietnam extensive American academic aid is 
drawing the attention of university men to the differences 
between the Continental and the Anglo-Saxon systems. In the 
Philippines the conviction is spreading that the American 
model is not the only possible one and that some of the more 
formal British procedures might meet present needs of raising 
university standards. 

A regional interest in university problems also is slowly 
developing. Assistance has been given by UNESCO, the Asia 
Foundation, the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, the International Economic Association, 
and the Council for Economic and Cultural Affairs by pro- 
moting regional courses and academic conferences for par- 
ticular subjects and meetings of university administrators. 
Similarities in the problems in the different countries and 
differences between the methods used in dealing with them 
are being noticed. Universities are beginning to learn from 
one another’s experience. 

External organizations giving aid also are beginning to 
question whether the existing system of academic aid is as 
good as it might be. There have been welcome analyses of the 
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experiences of Asian students overseas® and American studies 
of the impact of academic co-operation in particular coun- 
tries.1° Within the Commonwealth, the vice-chancellors’ con- 
ferences have taken steps to promote academic interchanges. 
More radical changes may be needed than are at present 
under consideration. But this quickening interest is bound to 
stimulate thought and action which will help university de- 
velopment in Southeast Asia. 

This book is written in the strong conviction that if the 
established universities are to aid effectively universities in 
countries less developed economically, they will need to 
reflect further on how they spread their own special values. 
This reflection must be supplemented by flexibility and a 
willingness to find out the facts about new universities. 
For unless this is done, there is no way out of our dilemma. 
Either we defend vigorously a form of academic values 
identical to our own; this, under the pressures of these new 
conditions, will result in isolation, overwork, imitation, and 
sterility: or, alternatively, we leave these universities to re- 
spond passively to the demands of politicians or entrepre- 
neurs, without support for any academic values at all. 

Rethinking cannot be left to the economically underde- 
veloped Southeast Asian countries alone. ‘The older universi- 
ties need to consider what pressures they should be exerting 
and what help they should give. It is not sufficient merely to 
welcome the visiting professor from India or the Philippines 
with the outward forms of courtesy and inwardly to despise 
his university for its failure to conform to accepted norms. 
Academic snobbery has its function in preserving academic 
values, but we must recognize that wherever academic values 


g. See, for example, C. R. Wharton, The United States Graduate Training 
of Agricultural Economists (New York: Council on Economic and Cultural 
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are failing, the academic community as a whole is failing to 
make its impact. Too often the academic community reacts 
without knowledge or understanding and generates pressures 
which make a vital tradition more difficult to achieve. 

Within the last few decades the world academic commu- 
nity has been brought into contact with a much wider so- 
ciety. Several hundred million largely illiterate people with 
new aspirations toward economic development and new 
hopes from nationalism are now an important part of the 
world to which we must adjust ourselves. The pressures 
which they exert fall mainly on the universities of the eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries. If attention is not given 
to the problems of these universities, they will face tasks be- 
yond their strength. Much could be achieved by an adjust- 
ment of attitudes by the leaders of our own universities. 
From such an adjustment would follow changes in the im- 
portance given to different kinds of publication and different 
kinds of experience. Men of ability in the newer countries, 
whose academic training had made them responsive to ex- 
ternal academic opinion, would find that the work which won 
them recognition and foreign travel was the production of 
good textbooks in their own language, or the generating of a 
tradition of sound field work rather than the production of 
a scholarly specialist paper in an international journal. They 
would be asked to talk about these aspects of their work be- 
cause there was genuine interest in them. The teaching 
experience that would be regarded as valuable would be the 
reassessment of a whole subject and the redesigning of courses 
to make them viable in a new economic and social environ- 
ment. At the same time, the production of something like an 
exact replica of a graduate of Manchester in a Southeast 
Asian territory would be regarded as a degrading and sterile 
performance, treated with the patronizing air now reserved 
for teachers in universities with queer standards and organi- 
zation. 
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Academic autonomy could work in favor of a living adap- 
tation instead of against it. Scholars could fight for academic 
autonomy as a freedom to experiment and to lead, rather 
than as a freedom to conform to standards set elsewhere. 
This is not the situation at present. At present the fight for 
academic freedom is a fight merely for the university teachers 
themselves to take the decisions; this is a fight the universities 
cannot win if their own academic organization makes them 
take decisions that, in the long run, are indefensible. If these 
university teachers have been trained with insufficient depth 
of appreciation of the role of academic life and too much 
regard for the more easily verifiable externals—the reading 
lists, the entrance qualifications, the adaptation to other uni- 
versities’ postgraduate requirements, the scholarly papers in 
learned journals—if this is their training and these are the 
pressures to which they respond, then their senates will use 
their freedom to take the wrong decisions and will plant an 
academic life that has no chance to grow in the new soil. 
They will make decisions partly from self-interest and partly 
from loyalty to a public opinion which they feel obliged to 
respect. Defense of the academic life tends to make them de- 
pendent on the international academic world; to feel secure 
they need a marketable reputation to set against an awkward 
independence of mind. Vulnerable in comparison with aca- 
demic people in established universities they may become 
unadventurous in anything affecting their standing. 

Their exposed position, however, will generate also more 
creditable motives. ‘They will be subject to popular pressure 
for immediate results and may feel that resistance depends on 
the support of an academic public opinion everywhere, up- 
holding the readily recognizable signs of academic standing. 
Those who compromise in any way may feel guilty of treach- 
ery in face of the common enemy. Only a better-informed 
international academic public opinion can overcome this 
defensive inflexibility. Better information might result from 
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greater interest in the problems of university development 
in these economically underdeveloped countries. It also could 
be assisted by formal study of the process of specialization 
and the formation of academic values and standards, as itself 
a subject of academic study.'! For example, the acceleration 
in the growth of knowledge may well have such important 
effects on curricula, library policy, academic obligations, and 
selection that it is no longer practical to leave these to ad hoc 
adjustment. Formal professional study of these basic prob- 
lems effecting all branches of learning may become essential.!* 
From any such studies the universities in Southeast Asia and 
other economically underdeveloped regions would certainly 
benefit. But it is at least desirable that university administra- 
tors and leaders should recognize international university ex- 
tension as something with far more intellectual challenge 
than extension work within any one country. 


11. See T. H. Silcock, “Some Considerations Relating to Recruitment and 
Academic Discipline in the Social Sciences,” in Teaching of the Social Sciences 
in South Asia (New York: UNESCO, 1954), Pt. IV, pp. 110-117. 

12. Since this chapter was written some of the issues have been developed 
by Professor D. J. Price of Yale University in Little Science, Big Science (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1963). 


u. The Development of Universities in 
Southeast Asia to 1960 


More than half the universities in the Southeast Asian region 
have been established since World War II. During the last 
decade the rate of advance of the undergraduate population 
has been extraordinary. When the war began the one uni- 
versity in Indonesia had barely started. Now there are eight 
state universities with 37,000 students and even more private 
universities. Official figures do not separate the students in 
private universities from those in faculties and other colleges, 
but the total number of students is about 100,000. In the 
present territories of Cambodia and the Republic of Vietnam 
there were no universities before the war, though students 
used to go to the University of Hanoi, which is now within 
the Communist area. There are now three secular universi- 
ties as well as a Buddhist and a small Catholic university. In 
Burma and the Philippines the increase in number of stu- 
dents is only slightly short of tenfold, and may well have 
reached that figure before this book is in print. Elsewhere in 
the region the rate of increase is less dramatic; but if the post- 
secondary colleges in Hong Kong are included,” there is 
nowhere in the region where the rate of increase in number 
of students is less than fourfold. 

The causes of this tremendous surge in higher education 
are the great expansion of secondary education in the prewar 
decade, the increasing appreciation of education following 


1. Attention is once more drawn to the fact that this material relates to 
1960 when the author left Southeast Asia (see Introduction). A few recent 
developments are recorded in footnotes, but no claim is made that the record 
is complete. 

2. Now being federated in a second university. 
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the turmoil of the Japanese invasion, and the willingness of 
newly independent countries to pay more for education and 
adjust standards to local conditions. Any one of these factors 
alone would have led to a substantial expansion. Without 
political change the expansion would have been smaller, but 
political change itself depended on the other educational in- 
fluences. 

This chapter gives a brief outline of the growth of these 
universities country by country. Later chapters will discuss 
the effects of expansion on different aspects of university life. 


Burma 


Burma has two universities, Rangoon and Mandalay. But 
Rangoon has intermediate colleges under its control in 
different centers, notably Moulmein and Magwe, which are 
expected to grow into universities later. 

The University of Rangoon had two parents: a govern- 
ment college founded in 1880 and affiliated to the University 
of Calcutta, and Judson College, established by the American 
Baptist Mission.? From its very beginnings in 1920 the uni- 
versity suffered from inadequate supervision and student in- 
discipline, though its standard of scholarship was certainly 
high. Nearly all the leaders of modern Burma were educated 
in the University of Rangoon rather than (as in so many 
countries) in Europe or America; yet the university as an 
institution is thought by most Burmese to have identified 
itself insufficiently with the national aspirations to independ- 
ence, so that national traditions are identified more with 
student strikes against it than with its contribution to their 
training.* 

3. J. S. Furnivall, Educational Progress in Southeast Asia (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1943), p. 58; Maung Nyi Nyi “The University of 
Rangoon: A Factual Survey, I,” New Burma Weekly, July 19, 1958. 

4.Maung Nyi Nyi, “The University of Rangoon,” New Burma Weekly, 


Aug. 16, 1958, p. 26; Maung Nyi Nyi, “A Short History of the University of 
Rangoon,” Rangoon University Annual Magazine, III, No. 9 (1955-57), PP- 
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Commission after commission has examined the univer- 
sity. Its importance in the intellectual and cultural life of 
Burma is beyond question; but the attitude toward it of 
politicians and the press is disgracefully trivial. For example, 
a rule was made that students failing three times in certain 
examinations should leave the university; students struck 
and the press made it an issue of national importance. There 
has also been a strike at Mandalay against non-recognition of 
its medical degree by the General Medical Council of the 
United Kingdom. As a result many people, even some out- 
side of academic circles, treat Burmese universities—quite 
unjustifiably—as nothing but a laughing stock. The explana- 
tion, of course, is not difficult to find: where both Aung San, 
the national hero, and the prime minister® first attracted 
public notice through a student strike and were then swept 
by the war into underground revolutionary activity, it is 
natural that the public should see the university authorities 
primarily as defenders of reaction and tyranny. 

‘The academic record of the University of Rangoon—both 
of its former professors and its former students—nevertheless 
compares favorably with that of any university in Southeast 
Asia. The role which it has played in the political life of the 
nation sets it ahead of even Gadjah Mada in Indonesia or 
Santo Tomas in the Philippines, since, in a sense, it has 
embodied both the constructive thinking and the spirit of 
national protest within one institution. The few Burmese 
scholars who remained in the university after the European 
professors left have had to deal with a tremendous student 
expansion from just under 2,000 before the war to more than 
10,000. The university dealt with this situation by expanding 
very considerably the number of teaching assistants and 
assistant lecturers, using them for various kinds of tutorial 
183-188. I have been informed that this material is treated more fully by the 
same author, in Burmese, in an article, “Rangoon University: a Journey of 


40 Years,” in Rangoon University Magazine Annual, IV, No. 2, 1-32. 
5. The reference is to U Nu, prime minister in 1960. 
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work, and developing large classes in all years. Inevitably, 
standards of teaching have fallen. Moreover, Burma has had 
little external help in university work, partly because of its 
political posture and partly because the government has 
cared little for university standards. 

Great though the growth of the university has been, the 
number seeking admission has expanded far more; the failure 
rate in the university matriculation examination must be 
among the highest in the world, with less than 4 per cent of 
those taking it securing admission. There are eight faculties: 
arts, science, social science, education, law, medicine, agricul- 
ture, and engineering. About one-third of the students seek 
professional qualifications. Medical standards are recognized 
by the General Medical Council of the United Kingdom; most 
other professions are regulated by local professional bodies. 

Burma’s other university, the University of Mandalay, 
was founded in 1958 from the former College of Agriculture, 
a prewar intermediate college of the University of Rangoon, 
which after the war had been giving pass degrees. Student 
numbers increased from about 150 at the end of the war to 
some 2,500 in 1960. The university has its own medical and 
agricultural schools, as well as much larger faculties of arts 
and science. Because the other intermediate colleges, for 
example at Moulmein and Magwe, may develop on the same 
lines as Mandalay, it is important for Burma that this uni- 
versity should be able to develop its own academic policies 
independently. The arrest of its first vice-chancellor is hardly 
a hopeful portent. 


Thailand 


Unlike Burma, which regained its independence only after 
World War II, Thailand never has been subjected to colonial 
rule. Its independence suffered relatively little even during 
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the Japanese occupation, and its universities went on devel- 
oping while most Southeast Asian universities were closed. 

Traditionally, learning in Thailand was transmitted by 
Buddhist priests and in the royal palaces. Kings based their 
power on learning and on the Buddhist religion as well as on 
their tenure of the land.® Scientific knowledge was introduced 
gradually under royal patronage. King Mongkut studied 
science and Western languages; his heir, Prince Chulalong- 
korn, and his other children were taught by an English gov- 
erness, since made famous by musical comedy.’ King Chula- 
longkorn traveled widely in the West and planned to estab- 
lish a university in Thailand, his chief aim being to train a 
professional civil service. This idea was not fulfilled during 
his lifetime; but the Royal Pages’ School, which he estab- 
lished in 1902, became the Civil Service College in 19118 and 
six years later the nucleus of Chulalongkorn University. 
Existing medical and engineering colleges were incorporated 
in the new university, which was given a large area of land 
near Bangkok and a capital grant, to be used both for build- 
ings and as a permanent endowment. 

This gradual development of the university made it 
possible to teach, from the beginning, partly through the 
medium of the Thai language. Though few books had been 
published in Thai, except those by priests and princes, the 
first students had a good grounding in Western languages; 
they studied from foreign texts and attended lectures by pro- 
fessors recruited from abroad. There was little translation 
of foreign books, but it was not necessary to establish a 
foreign university. 


6.K. P. Landon, Siam in Transition (London: Oxford University Press, 
1959), chaps. v, x, xi; M. L. Manich Jumsai, Compulsory Education in Thai- 
land (Paris: UNESCO, 1951), pp. 1-16. 

7.See A. H. Leonowens, The English Governess at the Siamese Court 
(London: Arthur Barker Ltd., 1870, 1954), chap. xxvi; material from this 
personal story has been widely publicized in M. Landon’s novel, Anna and 
the King of Siam, and in the musical comedy, The King and I. 

8. Chulalongkorn University, Announcement, 1959 (Bangkok: Chulalong- 
korn University, 1959), pp- 4-5; Jumsai, op. cit., chap. ii. 
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The expansion of Chulalongkorn University from a few 
hundred students at the time of the revolution of 1932 to 
more than 6,000 in 1960 is due to the need for new faculties 
as the country developed and the expansion in primary and 
secondary school enrolments. One consequence of this expan- 
sion is that the students’ standard of school instruction in 
English has declined sharply, while few know any other West- 
ern language. ‘Teachers say that these new students, from a less 
aristocratic class, work harder, but because they know so 
little of any foreign language much of their effort is wasted 
in memorizing lecture notes or cyclostyled Thai summaries, 
or reading, at a cruelly slow pace, a few foreign textbooks. In 
most subjects only a few elementary texts exist in the Thai 
language. 

Chulalongkorn is a university with a fairly full range of 
faculties: arts, science, education, commerce, architecture, 
engineering, and political science.® Curiously enough the 
medical school, which is situated very near to Chulalongkorn 
and actually requires certain Chulalongkorn courses in 
science as prerequisites, is listed as a separate university with 
its own system of control. 

A second university, Thammasart, was founded in 1933. 
Its nucleus was a law school founded in the reign of Chula- 
longkorn. It was planned according to the Continental model 
of a university by some of the promoters of the 1932 revolu- 
tion, who themselves had studied on the Continent and felt 
that a system of free study was better for Thailand than 
Chulalongkorn’s largely British system. ‘Thammasart, also 
known in English as the University of Moral Sciences, in- 
cludes faculties of law, political science, public administra- 
tion, social work, economics and commerce, but no natural 
sciences, pure or applied. 

The chief characteristic of Thammasart is the enormous 
number of students who register to take the examinations 


g. Chulalongkorn University, Announcement, 1959. 
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but never attend courses. Courses are not compulsory—a 
regulation making them compulsory in the liberal arts 
college, however, has just been introduced—and students are 
expected to study without supervision, attending any lectures 
or none as they see fit. Since library facilities and textbooks 
hardly exist in Thailand, a great many students enrol, pay a 
nominal registration fee, and chance their luck; perhaps 
they buy and memorize in the evenings a set of lecture notes 
taken by some other student. Many of these students receive 
literally no education, except such as they derive from the 
futile attempt to pass an examination for which they are not 
prepared. No record of attendances is kept, but inquiries 
are made from time to time. A recent estimate is that some 
g,000 students attend lectures; fairly regular attendance is 
variously estimated at 2,000 to 5,000. 

Yet although the large number of nominal enrolments 
creates a misleading impression, the university should, after 
all, be judged rather by the education which it does provide 
than by students who take no advantage of its facilities. 
Thammasart has made a great deal more use of part-time 
teachers from professional practice than Chulalongkorn, and 
this provides greater flexibility. Senior professional men give 
courses; Chulalongkorn University staff give supplementary 
courses, in freer conditions, at ‘—Thammasart. Moreover, if 
facilities can be improved, the free study system should make 
possible more part-time study for professional qualifications. 
Such study always involves a danger that knowledge will be 
acquired without the necessary development of professional 
attitudes, but the need to expand the professions is so great in 
Southeast Asia that few countries can dispense with part- 
time students in professional subjects. 

While the Continental university was the inspiration of 
‘Thammasart, Kasetsart, the agricultural university, clearly 
owes something to the land-grant colleges of the United 
States. It was founded during the Japanese occupation from 
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a group of government departmental training schools for 
agriculture, fisheries, co-operation, and forestry.1° The new 
university, established at Bangkaen, some nine miles from 
Bangkok, had initially only about 150 students. It was given 
a forestry concession to provide some revenue and was staffed 
by foreign-trained members of the different departments 
who already had raised the standard of training for rural 
extension workers from primary and secondary levels. It is 
organized not in faculties but in six colleges: the four orig- 
inal schools expanded, with the school of co-operation 
widened to take in economics, and colleges of veterinary 
science and irrigation engineering added. The range is thus 
not a narrow one, though rather specialized and lacking in 
fundamental subjects. 

Kasetsart University has received assistance both from 
the Council for Economic and Cultural Affairs and from the 
United States government’s International Co-operation Ad- 
ministration. Its forestry concession still provides some 20 
per cent of its revenue, and in addition several departments 
have been able to pay for some of their own needs by sale 
of agricultural produce resulting from their work. This has 
given the university more flexibility than others which have 
been more closely dependent on government for their funds. 

Although in form there are five universities in Thailand, 
all financed through different channels, the Medical Univer- 
sity is little more than a medical faculty of Chulalongkorn, 
and the Fine Arts University is primarily concerned with 
perpetuating and developing certain forms of Thai culture, 
notably the famous Thai dancing, and hardly corresponds 
to a university in the usual sense of the word. 

As a result of a Report by Sir Charles Darwin," a Na- 
tional University Council has now been established, which 


10. Kasetsart University, Undergraduate Handbook, 1959-1960 (Bangkaen: 
Kasetsart University, 1959), pp. 1-5 (in Thai). 

11.Sir Charles Darwin, “Notes on Universities in Thailand,” mimeo- 
graphed (Bangkok, n.d.; available from Chulalongkorn University, Bangkok). 
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probably will do little except co-ordinate university policy 
more tightly without protecting the universities against gov- 
ernment interference or improving the independence of 
university teachers. 


Cambodia 


Among those countries in Southeast Asia which have estab- 
lished universities, Cambodia is the most recent arrival. For 
the Royal Khmer University was founded only in 1960 and 
had not then graduated any students. In the colonial period 
Cambodia was amalgamated with Vietnam and Laos for most 
purposes, and the common university for the whole area was 
at Hanoi. With the loss of North Vietnam to the Communists 
and the separation of Cambodia from the other states, the 
country was left, like its neighbor Laos, without a university 
at all. 

‘Steps were taken to remedy the most urgent deficiencies. 
Too few trained Cambodians were available even to staff the 
training institutions, but a beginning had to be made some- 
how. Under the French, an institute of legal and political 
studies had been established, for the training of lawyers and 
civil servants; it had both French and Khmer teachers and 
did a little teaching in the Khmer language, where the tech- 
nical terms already existed. A national institute of pedagogy 
was next established for the urgent training of teachers; here 
the medium of instruction varied according to the subject, 
the teacher, and the type of school for which the pupil was 
being trained; but most teaching was still done in French. 
Under a cultural agreement, the French government estab- 
lished a medical school in Phnom Penh, staffed it with well- 
qualified French professors, and financed it, except for local 
salaries paid in Cambodian currency. A further training 
school for higher civil servants was also established. 

At the time of the establishment of the university in 
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January, 1960, a five-year training in law was being given, 
with limited facilities for students to proceed to the full 
doctorate. The medical faculty was offering a three-year 
course leading to the license of medicine; students still had 
to go to France to complete their full medical qualifications. 
The faculty of arts, which was to include both a French and a 
Khmer section, had been established only for the propae- 
deutic, or intermediate year, and a French and a Khmer dean 
had been appointed. Intermediate work for science was being 
done by the faculty of medicine, with a Khmer dean, though 
the other professors were French. The central organization 
of the university had not yet been established, but there 
appeared to be little intention of allowing much autonomy. 
For example, the purchase of every individual book by any 
professor from university funds had to be approved by the 
ministry, and no member of the university could give an 
interview on any university question without permission 
from the ministry. 

No outline of university education in Cambodia would 
be complete without reference to the Buddhist University. 
The tradition of Buddhist scholarship is strong in Cambodia, 
and a Buddhist university was formally established soon after 
the country secured its independence. Though this institu- 
tion is engaged in training Buddhist priests and does no 
secular training, its contributions to Khmer intellectual life 
have been considerable. Before the secular university was 
established, a good deal of research on Khmer history, and 
much of the preliminary work of creating a Khmer technical 
vocabulary, were undertaken by Khmer scholars in the 
Buddhist University. 


Vietnam 


The University of Saigon is the non-Communist successor to 
the institution in Hanoi, which began in 1917 as the Indo- 
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chinese University with seven different schools, namely, 
medicine and pharmacy, law and administration, veterinary 
science, pedagogy, agriculture and forestry, public works, 
and commerce.’ It is interesting that neither arts nor science 
was included at first, although the title of university was 
given. A higher school of fine arts was added in 1924, but the 
higher school of sciences had to wait until 1941, just before 
the Japanese occupation. Until 1941 all these divisions were 
described merely as higher schools, although two of them, 
medicine and law, were raised to the status of faculties in 
1941. The range of instruction in this university was wide 
and its quality high, for the French lycées in different parts of 
Indochina taught to an advanced level; but the highest level 
attained was lower than in a French university. 

It was only after the return of the French in the postwar 
period that a Franco-Vietnamese cultural agreement of 1949 
established a mixed French-Vietnamese university, with three 
full faculties, law, medicine and pharmacy, and science, to- 
gether with a higher school of architecture. The new univer- 
sity’s scope was narrower, but it aimed at a higher level of 
instruction. Some of the former schools which could not 
teach at the appropriate level, such as the teachers’ training 
college, ceased to be part of the university. The main univer- 
sity remained at Hanoi, but a limited amount of teaching 
was undertaken at Saigon. After the cession of the northern 
part of Vietnam to the Communists by the Geneva agree- 
ment in 1954, the greater part of the university staff was 
transferred to Saigon. The small Catholic University of Dalat 
was founded about this time but has remained too small to 
have much significance for Vietnam. 

In 1955 the mixed French-Vietnamese university became 
a Vietnamese university: the higher school of pedagogy was 


12. ““University of Saigon,” mimeographed outline issued by the rector, 
Nguyen Quang Trinh, Jan. 5, 1960, pp. 1-2; Furnivall, op. cit., p. 87; “L’En- 
seignement Superieur au Viet Nam: La Faculté de Pédagogie,” Journal 
d’Extréme-Orient, Oct. 17, 1959; “La Faculté des Lettres,” ibid., Nov. 20, 1959. 
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brought in again as a full faculty, and a new faculty of letters 
introduced senior courses with a Vietnamese emphasis but 
retained the intermediate year in French literature. The new 
university at first was called the National University of 
Vietnam; but in 1957 it was decided to set up a national uni- 
versity to teach wholly in Vietnamese at Hué, the ancient 
capital. ‘The title of National University of Vietnam was 
then transferred to this second university, and the more inter- 
national institution at Saigon changed its name once again, 
becoming the University of Saigon. 

Since 1954 the University of Saigon has been helped 
by American as well as French professors. A National 
Institute of Public Administration has been set up under 
an International Co-operation Administration contract 
with Michigan State University and other American pro- 
fessors are teaching in the faculty of law and other facul- 
ties. The medium of instruction has been changed in part to 
Vietnamese and in part to English, with a general policy of 
changing increasingly to Vietnamese but retaining some 
teaching on a more or less permanent basis in French and 
English. For example, it is not apparently intended to teach 
English or French predominantly through the medium of 
Vietnamese. In the faculty of pedagogy, those who are train- 
ing to be teachers of French or English receive a substantial 
proportion of their training through the medium of these 
languages at present, and this probably will continue. The 
number of faculties has not changed since 1955, remaining 
at five, together with a higher school of architecture. The uni- 
versity’s difficulties have been increased by the growth to 
more than 8,000 students—a more than four-fold increase 
during a period of major social and political upheaval. The 
transfer from Hanoi to Saigon caused a shortage of buildings, 
necessitating classes in many different parts of the city. The 
staff, however, is very well qualified, several of them agrégés 
or senior doctors of French universities. Normal teaching 
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loads are light, not more than six hours per week, and there is 
a tradition of high scholarship. Though a rigid civil service 
structure of salaries and promotions has limited the incentive 
to research, the university still issues some of its own regular 
publications. 

The new University of Hué’s difficulties are even greater 
than those of the University of Saigon. Hué’s ancient glories 
are only ruins and memories; a small provincial town near 
the border with the Communist North offers few attractions 
to the French-educated intellectuals, to most of whom Saigon 
is the only place for intellectual and cultural life. To induce 
them to teach at Hué, the challenge of establishing a univer- 
sity in the national language has to be strong indeed. Per- 
haps for that very reason this university’s few permanent staff 
members are people of great keenness and high morale. It 
must be admitted, with regret, that they have little at present 
to show except promise for the future. Buildings are unim- 
pressive and not even suitable, though Hué is not over- 
crowded like Saigon, and the university was meant as a na- 
tional cultural center in the ancient capital; equipment and 
even books are in very short supply; the library has seating 
accommodations for only about eighty, with a student popu- 
lation that has grown in three years to more than 1,400. A 
staff of the very highest caliber in Vietnam have been 
attracted to travel from other parts of the country to give 
lectures on a part-time basis; this has meant, however, that 
courses can hardly be planned in logical sequence but must 
be adapted to the times at which the visiting professor can 
be available. The University is organized in four faculties— 
science, letters, pedagogy, and law—and an institute of 
Chinese studies. ‘Teaching is wholly in Vietnamese, but the 
structure of teaching is like that of a French university. Stu- 
dents can read, though sometimes slowly, in French or Eng- 


13. In particular two regular series in French, Acta Medica Vietnamica and 
Annales de la Faculté des Sciences, and two in Vietnamese (Reviews in 
Letters, and Law and Economics). 
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lish. There are only a handful of graduate students. Interest- 
ing projects and material for research have been found, but 
conditions are too difficult and supervision too inadequate 
for good results to be achieved at present. 

Yet, when all this is said, it remains unfortunate that 
because of its remoteness few foreign scholars are likely to 
visit the University of Hué. It is a place of hope in which 
one responds to the vitality of the academic spirit. For here, 
under devoted leadership, a handful of scholars unrecog- 
nized and almost unaided are tackling their immense prob- 
lems with true academic humility, ambition, and zest. 


Hong Kong 


Hong Kong is the only colony left in Southeast Asia which 
possesses a university. Colonial academic policies are often 
criticized in the region; some discussion of university devel- 
opment in Hong Kong may therefore be of special interest. 

The University of Hong Kong is relatively small and has 
grown slowly by Southeast Asian standards. Its international 
academic standing is high; members of several of its depart- 
ments publish regularly in local and in international learned 
journals. It conducts research on the current life of Main- 
land China and on Oriental studies, as well as on various 
aspects of medicine and natural sciences.1* It was founded in 
1911! and was intended to serve not only Hong Kong itself 
but also the mainland of China. High standards of entry 
have been demanded, and from the beginning response from 
China has remained poor. There are at present four facul- 


14. University of Hong Kong, Calendar, 1959-1960 (Hong Kong: Univer- 
sity of Hong Kong, 1959); University of Hong Kong, Annual Departmental 
Reports, 1953-1954 to 1958-1959 (Hong Kong: University of Hong Kong, 
1954-1959). ; 

15. Since this chapter was written a history of the university has been 
published to celebrate its fiftieth anniversary. See B. Harrison, ed., Univer- 
sity of Hong Kong—The First 50 Years (Hong Kong: University of Hong Kong 
Press, 1962). 
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ties—arts, engineering and architecture, science, and medi- 
cine, as well as an institute of Oriental studies and courses 
leading to a diploma in social studies. The total number of 
students is still under 1,500, of whom approximately two- 
thirds are in the faculties of arts and science. 

The university since the war has pressed to be allowed to 
expand to approximately 3,000 students and appropriate 
staff but has secured government approval only for a gradual 
increase to 1,850. The limitation is financial; rather more 
than half the annually recurrent finance of the university 
and most of the capital expenditure are provided from gov- 
ernment funds, and this proportion would be likely to in- 
crease with increasing student numbers. 

Except in the department of Chinese, the university 
teaches in English, the senate having rejected the suggestion 
of a commission of inquiry’® that parallel courses should be 
run in Chinese. Moreover, standards of entry are sufficiently 
difficult to exclude most of the students from the colony’s 
Chinese-medium schools. 

Since the conquest of China by the Communists in 1949, 
a number of American missionary societies have been pro- 
viding Chinese post-secondary education, mainly for students 
from the colony’s own Chinese high schools.1* Several differ- 
ent colleges were established. The Department of Education 
applied pressure on them to raise their standards, and all but 
three have now merged into one college, the United College; 
the other three are the Baptist College, the New Asia College, 
and Chung Chi College. These four colleges together are 


16. J. Keswick, Chairman, Report of the Committee on Higher Education 
in Hong Kong (Hong Kong: Government Printer, 1952), esp. paragraphs 110- 
123; Sir Ivor Jennings and Dr. D. W. Logan, Report on the University of 
Hong Kong (Hong Kong: Government Printer, 1953), esp. paragraphs 286- 
293. 

17. Hong Kong Education Department, Annual Report, 1952-1953 (Hong 
Kong: Government Printer, 1953), p. 82; Hong Kong Education Department, 
Annual Summary, 1956-1957 (Hong Kong: Government Printer, 1957), p. 5; 
J. S. Fulton, The Development of Post Secondary Colleges in Hong Kong 
Crane Kong: Government Printer, 1959); Keswick Report, op. cit., paragraphs 
181-182. 
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more than double the size of the University of Hong Kong. 
The government has exercised fairly strict control over these 
colleges. It has prevented them from using, in English or 
Chinese, the title of university, and from awarding anything 
which might reasonably be mistaken for a degree. However, 
steps have been taken recently toward making grants to these 
colleges and later establishing a Chinese university incorpo- 
rating such of them as reach satisfactory standards: an 
ordinance has been passed enabling such colleges to be 
registered as approved institutions and to qualify for gov- 
ernment contributions to both current and capital expendi- 
ture;!® a British vice-chancellor, J. S. Fulton, was invited to 
visit the colleges, and his report was to guide them in pre- 
paring for a later visit of a commission on the establishment 
of a Chinese university. 

The ordinance and the Fulton Report give some indica- 
tion of Hong Kong’s attitude to university development. 
There is emphasis on long-run financial planning, qualifica- 
tions for staff, academic control, and logical co-ordination of 
the content and sequence of courses. In addition, the ordi- 
nance suggests rather more government control over teachers 
than would be acceptable to most universities in other Brit- 
ish countries. Part-time work is strongly criticized; a college 
doing evening teaching is to register as a separate college 
from the one teaching during the day—a provision which 
would make it very difficult to use part-time teachers in the 
evening and full-time teachers during the day for the same 
students. Finally, the colleges are to restrict numbers and 
raise standards of entry and to maintain a staff-student ratio 
of about one to ten or better. 

These provisions hardly suggest a policy of deliberate 
denial of higher education to the local population, but rather 


18. Fulton, op. cit., p. 1; Hong Kong Government, Post Secondary Colleges 
Ordinance, No. 15 of 1960 (Hong Kong: Government Printer, 1960). 
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one of basing required standards rather inflexibly on the 
model of British universities. It does not suggest any great 
awareness of the impact of demographic pressures, national 
income differences, or urgent demands for economic develop- 
ment.?® 


The Philippines 


The Philippines stand almost at the opposite pole to Hong 
Kong in university design. There are profound differences 
in almost everything: the machinery of government regula- 
tion, the attitude to university standards and values, the 
impact of universities on national life. In Hong Kong there 
is one small, slowly expanding university, and about one uni- 
versity student to every two thousand of the population; in 
the Philippines there are some twenty universities, and about 
1 per cent of the entire population are university undergrad- 
uates. 

University education in the Philippines has a long his- 
tory. The University of Santo ‘Tomas was authorized to 
award degrees as early as 1619°° and was given a permanent 
charter by the pope in 1645. It has functioned continuously 
since then, with only one complete interruption in 1898- 
1899 and a partial interruption during the Japanese occupa- 
tion. For nearly a hundred years after 1645 the university 
remained exclusively a place for the higher training of Cath- 
olic priests. After 1734 it also taught civil law and did not 
expand much beyond this until 1871, when the medical 
school was opened. Only then did secular training become 
dominant. After 1896, with the initiation of a faculty of 


19. Since 1960 considerable progress has been achieved in developing 
three of the post-secondary colleges into a university. An account of this is 
given in the Report of the Fulton Commission (Hong Kong: Government 
Printer, 1963); see also Hong Kong, Chinese University of Hong Kong Ordi- 
nance, 1963 (Hong Kong: Government Printer, 1963). 

20. University of Santo Tomas, General Bulletin, 1959 (Manila: University 
of Santo Tomas, 1959), pp- 3-4; Furnivall, op. cit., pp. 43, 92. 
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philosophy and letters, a further period of expansion began. 
From 1907, when engineering was introduced, it began to 
develop along American lines. Since World War II it has 
included a much wider range of subjects, mainly vocational, 
and an expansion to more than 20,000 students. It is still, 
however, organized by faculties, ecclesiastical and civil, in 
the European style, rather than in professional colleges. Santo 
Tomas still receives some assistance—mainly in staffing—from 
the Dominican order, but as in nearly all Philippine univer- 
sities, a high proportion of the lay staff work part-time. Never- 
theless, members of the order do a fair amount of graduate 
work, especially in the medical school, and carry forward into 
modern Philippine university organization some of the tra- 
ditions of medieval university life. 

Santo Tomas is the university of tradition, but it is on 
the University of the Philippines that the government’s main 
academic effort has been concentrated.*! This university was 
founded in 1908, with a generous grant of land for endow- 
ment. Government grants meet nearly half its expenses. Its 
board of regents includes ex officio the Secretary for Educa- 
tion of the Philippines and members of educational com- 
mittees of both the Senate and the House of Representatives; 
it can appoint nearly all its professors full-time and so take 
on a higher level of graduate work. Nevertheless, even in the 
University of the Philippines the majority of research being 
done—apart from theses for masters’ degrees—is undertaken 
not by ordinary teaching members of the staff but in special 
institutes established by the university to undertake it: agri- 
cultural research at Los Bafios, research on administration at 
the Institute of Public Administration in Manila, economic 
investigations at the Institute of Economic Development— 
for all of which special funds are provided. 

The university, like most Philippine universities, is or- 


ganized in professional colleges, of which there are more than 


21. V. G. Sinco, Education in Philippine Society (Quezon City: University 
of the Philippines Publications Office, 1959). 
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twenty, together with some affiliated colleges away from 
Manila. More than 5 per cent of the students are postgrad- 
uate. Among the undergraduates a good many are preparing 
for careers like nursing or journalism, which have little rela- 
tion to research. The total number of students has risen from 
about 5,000 before World War II to more than 13,000. 

The University of the Philippines, of course, was not 
originally designed to be the apex of a general university 
system or to play the role of raising standards in an existing 
structure of professional life. It was intended to be a good 
general university, modeled in part on the best land-grant 
colleges of the United States. It did its work well and helped 
to establish a Filipino professional class, but academic values 
were debased in the process and a class of academic entrepre- 
neurs arose which turned the tremendous educational ambi- 
tion of the Filipinos into a source of profit. 

Commercial employers first recruited members of the new 
professional class on a part-time basis to give classes in the 
evenings; later, commercial universities were established, 
giving training of some practical use but little academic sig- 
nificance and run for the benefit of private shareholders. 
The present task of the University of the Philippines is to 
reform this system by showing something better. For this its 
structure is hardly suited; it is not a Philippine Harvard or 
Oxford, but a land-grant college with a new role to play. 

The other universities in the Philippines may be divided 
into those run by religious orders or other missionary bod- 
ies,2? and those which have worked up to university status 


22.Ateneo de Manila, Aegis, 1959, Centenary Number (Quezon City: 
Ateneo de Manila, 1959), Pt. I, Sec. 1; College of Arts and Sciences, Announce- 
ment of Courses, 1959 (Quezon City: Ateneo de Manila, 1959; Silliman Uni- 
versity, A Survey of Silliman University (Dumaguete City: Silliman Univer- 
sity, 1956); Silliman University, Bulletin of General Information, 1960-1961 
(Dumaguete City: Silliman University, 1960); University of San Carlos, Cata- 
logue, 1959-1960 (Cebu City: University of San Carlos, 1959); Students of 
San Carlos, Carolinian, 25th Jubilee Graduation (Cebu City: Official publi- 
cation of the students of the University of San Carlos, 1960). 
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from either secondary schools or business schools.?* Accord- 
ing to Philippine government regulations, a university must 
have at least four approved professional schools and a grad- 
uate school. Some of the missionary universities have been 
able to be fairly selective both in admissions and in the sub- 
jects offered. The monastic orders have highly qualified and 
devoted staff, who cost only their keep, while other mission- 
ary bodies can pay such staff a salary well below market 
values; this enables them to reduce the proportion of merely 
technical courses and of part-time teachers. 

Two missionary universities that have achieved a high 
reputation are the Jesuit Ateneo de Manila and the Protes- 
tant Silliman University in Dumaguete City, financed from 
the United States by the United Board for Christian Higher 
Education in Asia. These are both comparatively small uni- 
versities by Philippine standards, with student populations 
of about 1,500 each. Both have a strong orientation toward 
religion and character-building. High academic standards 
are subsidiary to religious aims. 

The Ateneo is selective, training an elite. Its fees are 
fairly high by Philippine standards, and about half its staff 
are unpaid members of the order. This reduces the pressure 
to take large numbers of students and offer courses of imme- 
diate economic significance. Its constituent colleges are main- 
ly academic—arts and science, law, a graduate school of eco- 
nomics, and a graduate school of arts and education. Its 
record of research and publication, mainly by the members 
of the order, is considerable for so small an institution. 

Silliman University is less academic in its orientation, 
with a rather less highly selective enrolment system. Its con- 
stituent colleges include engineering and nursing as well as 


23.See Far Eastern University, Bulletins of Information (general, and 
institutes of accounts, arts and science, education, law, medicine, and tech- 
nology) (Manila: Far Eastern University, 1960); University of the East, 
Founder, Tenth Anniversary Number (Manila: University of the East, 1957); 
and bulletins from Arafieta University, Rizal; Centro Escolar University; 
Lyceum of the Philippines; Philippine Women’s University. 
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arts and science, theology, and law. It attracts students from 
outside the Philippines and aims at a sound moral and voca- 
tional training. Research is not highly regarded in selection 
for promotion, and university funds are provided for re- 
search only if it is considered necessary for teaching; never- 
theless, some useful research has been undertaken with funds 
from foundations and elsewhere. 

The other universities run by missions are generally 
larger, with the subsidized missionary element more heavily 
diluted by local part-time staff. The Protestant University of 
the Central Philippines at Iloilo enjoys a good reputation in 
the country as a teaching institution. San Carlos University 
in Cebu, run by the Society of the Divine Word, has five 
times as many students as the Ateneo, with less selection for 
entry and a fairly high proportion of teaching for courses 
not leading to any advanced qualifications. However, it has 
developed, both by selection and salary procedures and by 
personal example of the members of the order, a tradition of 
field work and original research among its lay staff. 

Of the private universities not run by missionary bodies 
two, the University of the East and Far Eastern University, 
are outstanding in size and rate of growth. Leaving out of 
account their high school pupils, Far Eastern University has 
about 35,000 students and University of the East, 30,000. Far 
Eastern University began as a commercial night school; it 
acquired university status in 1934 and had already about 
5,000 students when World War II began. The University 
of the East began in 1946 and has grown to its present size in 
less than fifteen years. 

There can be no doubt that a great deal of training of 
real value to the economy of the Philippines is given in these 
and similar commercial universities. Both universities offer 
a limited amount of graduate work, with teaching of re- 
spectable quality, but the proportion of graduate courses and 
students to the whole university is so small that their impact 
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must be negligible. Much of the undergraduate work could 
have been done without subsidy in institutions not claiming 
the title of university; but from a commercial point of view 
the more advanced and expensive courses and these low- 
grade ones are complementary; the prestige of a medical 
school attracts students into secretarial and accountancy 
courses, which help to pay for the buildings and equipment. 

The disadvantages of the present system are, of course, 
obvious: students tend to become mere technicians, with too 
little knowledge of how to think; nearly all the staff are em- 
ployed part-time and paid by the hour; payment sometimes 
varies with the number of students and always depends on 
there being enough students for a class; students are given a 
good deal of choice between classes within one degree, and 
this, together with over-all control by people who are finan- 
cially interested in the number of students, may be expected 
to discourage the lecturers from requiring very exacting 
standards or failing too high a proportion in examinations. 
Most of the degree candidates subsequently sit for govern- 
ment professional examinations before being allowed to prac- 
tice, but the average quality of the candidates is bound to 
influence even these examinations. 

The impression should not be created that the two largest 
private universities show more of the harmful features of 
this system than the others. Because of their size, they can 
afford to attract a few outstanding names each, usually on a 
part-time basis, and pay them an adequate salary. Probably 
the attraction that such names exert over students exceeds 
their real value, but undoubtedly they can exercise a bene- 
ficial influence, not only directly, but by stimulus and exam- 
ple to their colleagues. 

Some smaller private commercial universities have 
achieved notable specializations. Arafieta has earned a high 
reputation in agricultural research. It has employed retired 
government specialists from the Department of Agriculture 
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to gain some advantage from their experience; it has econo- 
mized on buildings in its rural setting, so releasing funds for 
research, and it has produced on a commercial scale some by- 
products of its research—feed, seeds, etc._for the farming 
community. The Philippine Women’s University has 
attracted world-wide fame for its fostering of Filipino dances, 
through the world tour of a group of its student dancers, the 
Bayanihan. 

These examples indicate some of the vitality that comes 
forward from time to time in the private university system 
of the Philippines. The system as a whole is providing some 
postsecondary education to nearly a quarter of a million 
young men and women of the Philippines—more than the 
total number of university students in the rest of Southeast 
Asia. The cost to the Philippine government is negligible. 
This enables it to spend some 3 per cent of the whole na- 
tional income on education at lower levels. 

Of all the systems in the region, that of the Philippines 
has shown the greatest adaptation to the Southeast Asian 
situation. It certainly has weaknesses, for the Philippine Re- 
public is an innovator that may make false starts, not an imi- 
tator of traditional ways in a radically different environment. 
Those who wish to study seriously the real problems of 
higher education in Southeast Asia cannot afford merely to 
dismiss with a sneer the massive, unsubsidized, private uni- 
versities of Manila and Cebu. 


Indonesia** 


Comparing the universities of Indonesia with those of the 
Philippines, one is struck by a greater atmosphere of revolu- 
tion and less actual innovation. This is not to minimize the 


24. There has been more development of universities in Indonesia since 
1960 than elsewhere in Southeast Asia and also more change in their organi- 
zation. However, it is virtually impossible to obtain reliable information 
without visiting the area, and no attempt has been made to record recent 
changes. 
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great transformation brought about in the Indonesian educa- 
tional system by the ending of colonial rule. Before World 
War II one small national university existed—and mainly on 
paper! Now there are seven much larger universities and an 
institute of technology. The language of instruction has been 
changed completely from primary school to university: the 
Indonesian national language has been expanded and is now 
generally used for technical purposes; English, the new sec- 
ond language, is also much better known among administra- 
tors and executives. In addition, twenty-eight government 
academies have been established to give training at about 
pass-degree level to civil servants; and private universities, 
outnumbering the state universities, have been given vary- 
ing degrees of government assistance.”° 

One feels a lack of innovation in Indonesian universities 
because, despite all this expansion, curricula, forms of or- 
ganization, and methods of teaching still largely follow the 
former Dutch pattern except in departments directly under 
American influence with American staff. Probably the strain 
on senior academic people has grown too great to produce 


25. Documents giving even the basic facts about these developments are 
scanty. It is difficult for foreigners to gain access to Indonesia for long periods 
or to travel within the country. Those who can are mainly associated with 
continuing projects within Indonesia and need government good will, which 
makes it difficult for them to write frankly, for the difference between the 
official myth and reality is much wider in Indonesia than in any other South- 
east Asian country. Because of this and because most of my information is 
based on interviews in Djakarta and Jogjakarta with scholars and admin- 
istrators whose names—because of my critical comments—I prefer not to give, 
this section is much the most sketchy in the book in comparison with the 
scope of the subject. For the Dutch period, see Furnivall, op. cit., pp. 79-80; 
Raden Loekman Djajadiningrat, From Illiteracy to University (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1948), pp. 46-51; A. de Kat Angelino, Colonial 
Policy (The Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1931), I, 379-382, 391-397, Il, 250-251; B. H. 
M. Vlekke, Nusantara: A History of Indonesia (The Hague: Van Hoeve, 
1959). For the period since independence, see Bruce L. Smith, Indonesian- 
American Co-operation in Higher Education (East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan 
State University Press, 1960), chap. ii; Raymond B. Allen et al., Higher Edu- 
cation in Indonesia (Djakarta: Division of Education, U.S.O.M. Indonesia, 
International Co-operation Administration, 1959), pp. 2-5, 16-21; Soedjono 
Djoened Poesponegoro, The Development of Higher Education in Indonesia, 
mimeographed (Djakarta: University of Indonesia, 1959); M. Hutasoit, 
Memorandum Concerning the Ministry of Education (Djakarta: Ministry of 
Education, 1959), chap. vi. 
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innovations, and they have been left unable to do more than 
expand numbers. 

Just before the war the Dutch had worked out plans for 
a university based on existing institutions of higher learning 
and research—medical schools at Djakarta and Surabaja, the 
botanic gardens at Bogor for a faculty of agriculture, the 
technical college at Bandung, and a new faculty of arts to be 
established at Djakarta. Those plans were frustrated by the 
Japanese invasion. After the war the Dutch established a 
university with branches in Djakarta, Bandung, Bogor, Sura- 
baja, and Makassar, while the Republican government or- 
ganized schools of higher learning in Djakarta itself and acad- 
emies for training government servants in Jogjakarta. At 
the end of the revolution in 1950, the different academies at 
Jogjakarta were amalgamated to form a new national uni- 
versity, the University of Gadjah Mada.”?* At the same time, 
the Indonesian and Dutch faculties in Djakarta, together 
with the branches in other cities, were incorporated in the 
University of Indonesia. The branches at Djakarta, Bandung, 
Surabaja, and Makassar were expanded through the addition 
of new faculties to form four state universities, the Univer- 
sity of Indonesia, Padjadjaran, Airlangga, and Hasanuddin, 
respectively; Bogor has remained a faculty of the University 
of Indonesia. Two more universities were founded in Su- 
matra, the University of North Sumatra at Medan and the 
University of Andalas. The latter began at Bukit Tinggi and 
later moved to Padang. 

Most of these universities were built around a nucleus 
of one or two strong faculties. Professors from elsewhere 
(mainly from the two national universities) were sent by air 
regularly to give courses in additional faculties until someone 
could be spared to take up a regular appointment. The new 


26. Ali Afandi, Some Information about Gadjah Mada University (Jogja- 
karta: Gadjah Mada University, n.d.); Orders and Regulations Relating to 
Gadjah Mada University, mimeographed (Jogjakarta: Gadjah Mada Univer- 
Sity, 1950, 1955, 1958) (in Indonesian). 
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organizations were essentially similar in form—though not 
in the range of subjects offered—to the national universities. 
An exception was the Institute of Technology at Bandung. 
This had existed before the war as a technical college and 
was expanded on an American model, with assistance from 
the University of Kentucky, instead of being incorporated 
as a faculty of the University of Padjadjaran in the same city. 

Though the formal structure of Indonesian universities 
is similar, with a senate, separate faculties each with its own 
dean, and separate departments each with its own professor 
or other head, the way these structures function differs from 
place to place. For example, there are differences in the de- 
gree of control by deans and professors, and also in faculty 
organization. However, faculties of medicine, economics, 
letters, science, and law are usual in the state universities. 

Innovations, apart from the important change of lan- 
guage from Dutch to Indonesian, have arisen from two major 
sources: the affiliation program with American universities 
and the private university movement, caused mainly by 
regionalism and the very rapid expansion of the secondary 
schools. 

After much initial mistrust, Indonesia accepted aid to its 
universities from the Ford Foundation and from the United 
States International Co-operation Administration. This took 
the form of contracts with particular American universities, 
affiliating one or more departments in an Indonesian univer- 
sity to corresponding departments in an American school.?7 
The first three contracts were initiated in 1954. In that year 
Cornell University received a Ford Foundation grant to help 
develop the Institute for Social and Economic Research 
in the University of Indonesia at Djakarta; the University of 
California (Berkeley) received two similar contracts to help 
the economics and medical faculties of the same university. 
The University of Kentucky’s I.C.A. contract, which led to 
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the further development of the Bandung Institute of Tech- 
nology, followed in 1956. The next year brought four new 
affiliation contracts. Two were for Gadjah Mada under the 
International Co-operation Administration (for engineering 
with the University of California, Los Angeles, and for eco- 
nomics with the University of Wisconsin). A third under the 
Ford Foundation affiliated the University of Indonesia’s 
faculty of agriculture at Bogor to the University of Kentucky. 
Finally, the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies and Gadjah Mada financed between them- 
selves an affiliation for studies in international relations and 
general political science. In 1958 a further Ford Foundation 
contract with the State University of New York enabled a 
group of American professors to assist the teachers’ training 
faculties established in several Indonesian cities. ‘The follow- 
ing year the Ford Foundation contract with the San Fran- 
cisco Medical School of the University of California was 
extended by an affiliation with Airlangga University. 

This massive impact of American professors on four uni- 
versities and on teachers’ training faculties has modified 
slightly the university teaching system. American professors 
found that the Dutch free-study system was not yielding good 
results because technical books were not available in the 
Indonesian language. By blaming this on the wicked colonial 
policy of the Dutch, they were able to introduce a new sys- 
tem using assigned readings, sometimes compulsory attend- 
ance at classes, and written examinations. The Indonesians 
obligingly called this “guided study” to match the presi- 
dent’s “guided democracy.” The change was made possible 
by generous American supplies of textbooks and by the sur- 
prising Indonesian success in improving their knowledge of 
English. 

The reaction of Indonesian university administrators has 
not been to abandon the Dutch structure of organization for 
the American. They have begun to speak of a charac- 
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teristically Indonesian system, intermediate between the 
Dutch and the Anglo-Saxon, with lower staff-student ratios 
than are needed for the latter but without the range of read- 
ing matter in Indonesian that would be needed for the for- 
mer; but not much has been actually done to face the 
facts of life. New methods might be possible which were 
adapted to these scarcities, but they have not been devised; 
and Indonesians still claim—at least publicly—that their 
standards are higher than those of the United States. 

‘The remarkable success of the Indonesian government in 
expanding the secondary school system and its failure to 
increase university places correspondingly led to a growth, 
from about 1953 onward, of private universities. The origin 
of some of these was religious; of some, political. The short- 
age of potential teachers and the greater poverty of the coun- 
try made it impossible for private commercial universities to 
flourish as in the Philippines, but part-time teachers are used 
to teach part-time students in the evenings. So far, control of 
standards has not been very effective. Both Muslim and 
Christian universities have been established, sustained in 
part by the contributions of the faithful in Indonesia and 
abroad. Political universities, some of them also Islamic, 
derive contributions from political supporters. Few of these 
are regarded locally as having achieved a reasonable academic 
standard.”8 

The government has established a Bureau for the Co- 
ordination of Higher Education, which maintains a register 
of private universities and their faculties. It is supposed 
to prevent the use of the term “university” by any institution 
with less than three faculties, though several in fact appear 
on the register with less than three recorded. It is also sup- 
posed to insure adequate full-time and part-time staff for the 
subjects taught, and supervise entrance requirements, library 


28. An exception is Nommensen University, a Protestant university in 
central Sumatra, which enjoys an excellent reputation and has attracted aid 
from one of the international foundations. 
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facilities, and equipment. Government grants to cover a part 
of the expenses—sometimes as much as 60 per cent—may be 
made if conditions are appropriate, but in the chaotic finan- 
cial situation of Indonesia financial control counts for little. 
The office has few other powers, since the law dealing with 
private universities, which has existed in draft for some time, 
has not yet been approved by Parliament.”® 

The faculty structure in the private universities is usually 
modeled on that of the state universities. Usually one 
or more enthusiasts from the staff of a neighboring state 
university play an active role for religious or political rea- 
sons. Economics, law, and theology (Islamic or Christian) 
are common; some other social studies are fairly common; 
scientific and medical studies are rare because of the cost of 
equipment. Plans have been made for students from private 
universities to take examinations administered by the gov- 
ernment—generally through the appropriate state univer- 
sities—so as to secure official recognition as graduates. It 
apparently is intended also to supervise some of the private 
universities’ Own examinations through the professors from 
government universities. Official figures do not show students 
in the private universities separately from those in private 
faculties not having university status, but the total number 
of students is about 100,000, of whom only about 35,000 are 
in government universities, and more than half of these in 
the University of Indonesia and Gadjah Mada. 


Malaya and Singapore*® 


Malaya and Singapore must at present be treated as a single 
unit for the purpose of describing in outline the university 
system; for the University of Malaya is a federal structure, 


29. The delay was due to the current political situation and probably did 
not indicate any serious opposition to the introduction of such a measure. 
The act eventually was passed in December, 1961. 

30. Now merged in Malaysia. See footnote 31 for developments since 1960. 
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with one division in each country, each serving both coun- 
tries for particular purposes.*1 

‘The University of Malaya in Singapore was a postwar 
creation, resulting from the amalgamation in 1949 of the 
former King Edward VII College of Medicine with Raffles 
College, a college of Arts and Sciences.*? It was founded as 
the result of the recommendations of the Carr-Saunders 
Commission, which decided to recommend immediate uni- 
versity status, instead of a transitional period of special rela- 
tionship with the University of London, as envisaged in the 
reports of both the prewar McLean Commission and the 
postwar Asquith Commission. This recommendation was 
popular with the staff of Raffles College, the graduates and the 
students, but was received with alarm by most of the Euro- 
pean staff of the medical college. The basis of the opposition 
was partly political but probably a more important reason 
was the fear that medical standards would be undermined in 
a wider university. 

‘The Carr-Saunders Report recommended a general pro- 
gram of expansion, much of which, if it could have been 
carried out, would have strengthened the university’s local 
standing. Perhaps the most important of the new develop- 
ments were new departments in the three major local lan- 
guages. However, the difficulties of establishing them, within 
the postwar framework of universities set up by the Asquith 


g1.R. S. Aitken, Chairman, Report of the Commission of Enquiry on the 
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Commission, proved much greater than had been antici- 
pated. 

To begin with, the filling of the chairs raised serious 
difficulties, and offense was given to both the Chinese and 
Malay communities: the regular procedure of recruitment 
by advertisement and selection did not attract the most 
promising Chinese candidates, and suitable Malay candi- 
dates were not forthcoming. Appointment of senior lecturers 
to head both these departments proved a serious political 
liability. Indian studies raised acute controversy between 
leaders of the local Tamil community and supporters of 
Hindi as the Indian national language, and this also led to 
delay. 

But equally serious difficulties were to arise after the 
departments had been established. In any language depart- 
ment in a multilingual community, the forces of academic 
ambition within the international university system tend to 
promote a standard attainable only by those who speak the 
language as a mother tongue. No one who heads a depart- 
ment of Malay, Chinese, Tamil, or for that matter English 
in a university in Malaya will readily accept a standard that 
might be acceptable in any of these languages in, say France. 
This would involve making the subject a despised “soft 
option” to any who had been wholly brought up in the lan- 
guage. Yet unless this is done, the department becomes acces- 
sible to only one race, and its activities become a political 
liability in terms of developing a national consciousness by 
interchange of language knowledge. In practice, under pres- 
sure from the rest of the faculty, all these departments intro- 
duced some compromise courses at an elementary level for 
students not speaking the language as a mother tongue. But 
this was done only temporarily and without enthusiasm; the 
standard, in the main work of each department, remained 
exclusive, and each department tended to become a focus of 
one racial community. 
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Other recommended expansions which might have im- 
proved the university’s local contacts also ran into difficulties, 
mainly from existing departments. In particular, adult edu- 
cation, in which there was considerable local interest, never 
was developed as a department for fear of the effect on the 
university’s standards. New faculties of law, engineering, and 
agriculture, however, were developed successfully; pharmacy 
was expanded from a diploma to a degree within the medical 
faculty, and education made an independent school. The 
number of students also expanded much more rapidly than 
had been foreseen. ‘The Carr-Saunders Commission had ex- 
pected an increase from just under six hundred to a thousand 
in ten years. ‘This estimate seriously misjudged the educa- 
tional climate of Southeast Asia. By 1959 the numbers had 
reached nearly two thousand, but this came nowhere near 
meeting the demand and showed a slow rate of advance in 
comparison with other Southeast Asian countries.** 

In some respects the achievement of university status 
improved the quality of academic life: staff-student ratios. 
were strengthened, and the rapid rate of expansion made it 
possible to base courses on local material; graduate work be- 
gan to be developed; academic visits became more frequent. 
But closer links with the international academic community 
did not prove wholly beneficial. The pressure to assimilate 
the form and standard of at least the honors degree to an over- 
seas pattern rapidly grew stronger. Parity of standards became 
an important issue in salary negotiations and hence in poli- 
tics. Even more important was the increased mobility of stu- 
dents and staff: students wanted immediate acceptance as 
graduates abroad; staff had to be attracted and had to be free 
to move; and this generated pressure in favor of uniformity of 
conditions. Those who had taught in the former colleges 
found that although they now formally had more freedom, 


33. University of Malaya, Annual Report, 1958-1959 (Singapore: Univer- 
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and though they could in fact adapt the content of courses to 
local conditions, the system of external assessors and of an 
Inter-University Council in London imposed greater re- 
straints on the form and standard of courses than had pre- 
vailed before. 

The effect of university status on the output of research 
was generally beneficial, but there were two contradictory 
pressures. On the one hand, the improved staff-student ratios, 
the chance to use local material in teaching, and the general 
improvement in morale stimulated a considerable expansion 
in relevant research activity. At least five departments started 
their own local journals; several began to foster professional 
groups and engage in similar extension activities outside the 
university; several departments began to require some orig- 
inal research for the honors degree and to take an interest in 
organizing it. On the other hand, the increased academic 
contacts with other universities strongly inhibited this kind 
of activity. It soon became apparent that other universities 
took little interest in such work. Senior members of the staff 
would serve on selection boards and read disparaging com- 
ments by overseas assessors on such work done by their junior 
colleagues. The juniors themselves soon discovered that 
attention to a local research tradition earned no credit. The 
young men who gained advancement were those whose eyes 
were firmly fixed on the impression they were making in the 
received journals, not in Malaya, but in Oxford or Harvard 
or London. 

It speaks well for the enthusiasm of Malayan students— 
forcefully praised by the Carr-Saunders Commission—and for 
the standards of the former colleges that a substantial, if 
diminishing, proportion of the staff of the university, against 
their own professional interest, continued to put the aca- 
demic growth of Malaya first. 

Student life was affected for some years by the effects of 
the Communist “Emergency” in the Federation of Malaya. 
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Communist cells were naturally attempting to infiltrate and 
make use of many student activities. It was possible at first 
for the authorities to deal with this by ordinary methods of 
persuasion, serious discussion of student grievances, and pro- 
motion of more responsible student activities. Some of the 
activities of the members of Communist cells, however, 
attracted the attention of the police, and a few students were 
arrested and detained under the Emergency Regulations. 
These students, of course, had concealed their Communist 
affiliations and been active in many student societies; their 
arrest created widespread fear of police hostility to all forms 
of student activity.*4 It was only gradually that student politi- 
cal and social life recovered from this shock. But students of 
the University of Malaya have taken a leading part in pro- 
moting a less communal, more Malayan attitude. 

From the beginning the University of Malaya experi- 
enced the difficulties of any university sponsored by a colo- 
nial power in a plural society. It was criticized continually by 
the Malays, who had vigorously opposed its foundation on 
the ground that a majority of its students were Chinese. Be- 
cause the Malay States, to counteract this preponderance, 
gave most of their scholarships to people of Malay race, the 
university was subjected to a flood of international propa- 
ganda by the Chinese that it was engaging in racial discrim- 
ination.*® In fact, the preponderance of the Chinese in the 
university was due to a great preponderance of Chinese in the 
secondary schools, most of which were urban and mission- 
sponsored, and hence less accessible to the predominantly 
rural and Muslim Malays; while because of the policy of 
conducting secondary education in English, there were no 
Malay secondary schools. 


34. See also T. H. Silcock, Towards a Malayan Nation (Singapore: Eastern 
Universities Press, 1961), p. 52. 

35.1 have not attempted to trace the sources of all this propaganda, the 
results of which are encountered everywhere if one mentions that one works 
in the University of Malaya. One careful American scholar who has been 
misled by it is F. H. H. King, The New Malayan Nation (New York: Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1957), pp. 26, 46. 
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The Chinese, however, had established secondary schools 
at their own expense in both Malaya and Singapore. When in 
1949 the Chinese universities ceased to be available to those 
who did not wish to return permanently to China, pressure 
was exerted on the university to admit students from these 
Chinese schools. This was clearly difficult in view of Malay 
attitudes to the existing preponderance of Chinese in the 
university, and though some concessions in entry require- 
ments were made, the Chinese community in Singapore grew 
so hostile that eventually the decision was taken to establish 
a wholly Chinese university in Singapore. 

Large fortunes earned by Chinese rubber dealers during 
the Korean War boom provided the means; land was ac- 
quired, buildings erected, and in 1956 students were en- 
rolled. The colonial government of Singapore refused to 
grant a umiversity charter except in accordance with usual 
Commonwealth practice—i.e., after investigation of facilities 
by a commission and preferably after a period of experience 
at a level lower than that of a university. To counteract this, 
the institution was floated as a limited company, Nanyang 
University Limited. This produced some undesirable fea- 
tures in its constitution to which attention has since been 
drawn.*¢ 

By 1959 Nanyang University had 1,700 students in three 
faculties, arts, science, and commerce. The government of 
the Federation of Malaya has refused completely to give any 
attention to Nanyang University, the foundation of which 
was regarded as an attempt to provide for Malayan Chinese 
an orientation away from Malaya in flat contradiction to 
official government policy. The elected government of Singa- 
pore, however, was by 1959 under strong pressure to do some- 
thing for the university: it passed a hurriedly prepared 


36.S. L. Prescott, Chairman, Report of the Nanyang University Commis- 
sion (Singapore: Legislative Assembly, 1959); Gwee Ah Leng, Chairman, 
Report of the Nanyang University Review Committee (Singapore: Legislative 
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Nanyang University Ordinance, which has since been sharply 
criticized in the reports of two commissions, and also made a 
grant to the university. ‘The constitution and operation of 
Nanyang University are at present under review as a result of 
the Report of the Gwee Ah Leng Commission, appointed by 
the People’s Action Party government. It seems likely that 
improvements in academic autonomy, selection procedures, 
and staff salaries, among others, will be made.*? 

Meanwhile, in January, 1959, the University of Malaya 
formally was divided into two divisions, one in Singapore 
and one in Kuala Lumpur, with a common vice-chancellor, 
central council, court and guild of graduates, but with sub- 
stantial independence of the two divisions. The Singapore 
division had faculties of arts, science, medicine, and law, and 
a school of education; the Kuala Lumpur division had facul- 
ties of arts, science, engineering, and agriculture.** 

By contrasting Nanyang University, as an independent 
local foundation, with the officially sponsored University of 
Malaya, one could draw conclusions superficially very favor- 
able to the British colonial record. In the University of 
Malaya precautions were taken, along lines laid down in the 
Asquith Report®® to secure academic control of academic 
policy, and independent, though not wholly academic, con- 
trol of financial policy. At the same time the constitution in- 
sured that appointments would be made on the advice of 
recognized academic experts. In Nanyang University the con- 
trolling power rested with a limited company: in effect, its 
chairman and secretary, who had no academic training or 
experience. Staff were selected with no formal procedure and 


37. Little progress has as yet (1964) been achieved in increasing the aca- 
demic influence within the university. 

38. With the separation of the two divisions into different universities, 
steps have been taken to widen the range of faculties in each to include, for 
example, medicine in Kuala Lumpur and engineering in Singapore. 

39. Carr-Saunders, op. cit., pp. 70-71, 119, 128-129; Hon. Mr. Justice 
Asquith, Chairman, Report of the Commission on Higher Education in the 
Colonies (London: H.M.S.O. Cmd. 6647 of 1945), chap. viii. 
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no security of tenure, and allegations of favoritism have been 
recorded by an investigating commission. 

But this contrast overstates the case. The University of 
Malaya’s financial structure has outlived the colonial govern- 
ment but not without severe conflict; a more limited financial 
autonomy might have made the constitution more acceptable 
to the elected governments and, hence, in the long run, more 
defensible. ‘The selection procedures have proved a source of 
strength in general but have led to delays and embarrassing 
inconsistencies. Moreover, some of the worst features in the 
Nanyang University constitution arise from the colonial 
government’s vacillation. It failed either to prohibit alto- 
gether a university that ran counter to the policy of the 
Federation government or to impose the safeguards of aca- 
demic viability that recognition would imply. 

Possibly the colonial government, following the Asquith 
Report, showed some sense of academic values that need safe- 
guarding. But it showed in both cases too little adaptability 
to the special needs and pressures of the region. 


Ul. Finance and Autonomy 


of Universities 


Few modern universities are monastic institutions. Univer- 
sity professors expect to live like other successful professiona! 
men, enjoying high living as well as high thinking. More- 
over, their work of acquiring and passing on knowledge, 
which once cost only their time and a few buildings and 
books, now uses large quantities of equipment, often main- 
tained by expensive non-academic labor. Academic life, in 
short, has become expensive. And everywhere this has made 
it harder for governments to allow university people them- 
selves to make up the package of academic services that is 
paid for from public funds. Universities cannot expect the 
general public to accept without question their right to plan 
their university as a whole. They cannot educate the whole 
population to a university level, or explain to everyone even 
their most important objectives—for example, that, for both 
teachers and pupils to stimulate one another, there should be 
a proper balance of subjects taught. Thus, every university 
needs to put itself in a position to defend what it thinks 
necessary in its own situation. It will do this partly by per- 
suading leaders and partly by influencing the nation’s ideals 
and traditions directly. 

Autonomy is what any university needs to maintain its 
own kind of life; and this autonomy must be accompanied 
by a sufficient flow of funds, provided without excessive in- 
terference with the university’s day-to-day planning or its 
power to speak for itself. Of course, it includes much more, 
for the university’s whole relationship with the state is in- 
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volved. But the financial basis may reasonably be considered 
first. 

It is too simple merely to compare the constitutional pro- 
visions and financial devices of Southeast Asian universities 
with those which have maintained academic autonomy in 
other universities. We must also try to see whether these 
devices can endure by becoming rooted in local needs 
and aspirations. A university in Southeast Asia may need 
to offer other services than universities elsewhere and 
appeal to other motives for support; it may find certain 
kinds of autonomy more important and others less important 
than a university in Europe or America. 

First, we may consider sources of funds. Universities can 
derive funds from several sources: fees for teaching or re- 
search, income from property, or various kinds of grants from 
governments. There are several ways of preventing the need 
for such funds from interfering with academic autonomy. 
Fees do not perform the same function in public and in 
private universities. In the former, the charging of fees is 
largely a matter of public policy; the university may, how- 
ever, have some influence over this policy; the amount of fees 
also can influence university autonomy, if the conditions of 
budgetary control are markedly different for funds collected 
from fees and other funds. 

In the University of Rangoon in the early postwar period 
fees could be spent by the university without detailed ap- 
proval, while budgetary control over funds voted directly by 
government was strict and followed more or less the civil 
service pattern. When for political reasons the government 
decided to abolish fees, it recognized the adverse effect of 
this decision on the university’s freedom of action. It there- 
fore agreed to make a supplementary grant based on the 
number of students and the fees they would have paid; this 
fund, freely expendable by the rector, has been largely used 
for research and teaching assistance. 
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In several of the public universities in the area higher 
fees would be possible and would help academic autonomy. 
Fees may have become too low because of inflation, or for 
political reasons, or more usually from both causes together. 
Any increased fees should, of course, be accompanied by in- 
creased scholarships. ‘The Western-educated classes usually 
oppose such increases because many quite prosperous West- 
ern-educated, middle-class families benefit from the present 
low scales. 

Private universities in the region normally derive most of 
their income from fees. Only in the Philippines can any uni- 
versity cover the whole of its current expenses, as well as 
interest or profit on its fixed capital equipment, from fees 
alone. But several other private universities, such as Nanyang 
in Singapore and some of the larger and better private uni- 
versities in Indonesia, derive more than 50 per cent of cur- 
rent expenditure from fees. 

Southeast Asia has no tradition of massive gifts or be- 
quests to private universities, given under conditions which 
secure academic control, but if fees were higher, there might 
be more private universities in the region. On the whole, this 
probably would be an advantage, though it is difficult to be 
sure; much would depend on outside influence and outside 
knowledge of the Southeast Asian university pattern. Few, if 
any, of the private universities in Southeast Asia have been 
founded solely from educational motives. Religious, political, 
and commercial motives all are important, but educational 
motives are there too, and the important thing is to see that 
they can grow. 

Some of the religious universities have served Southeast 
Asia well: Santo Tomas, the Ateneo, and Silliman in the 
Philippines; Judson College in Rangoon; Nommensen in 
Indonesia; the Buddhist University in Cambodia. Most of 
these have brought funds from outside the region, and the 
funds cost something in control over academic life. However, 
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one can rely on the academic staff to resist this control to 
some degree, and so long as the same religious body does not 
dominate the machinery of state, the freedom of action of 
the academic community is likely to be roughly the same as in 
a public university. 

The political universities are found mainly in Indonesia. 
None of them has achieved any academic importance. Their 
effect on academic life probably should be reckoned as harm- 
ful, and if fees were higher there might be more of them. 
Probably, however, their existence is mainly a result of the 
conditions of the Indonesian revolution against the Dutch, 
and even higher fees would not now stimulate many more. 

Commercial universities, mainly developing from busi- 
ness schools, are found only in the Philippines. Though they 
are run for profit, motives for their establishment are cer- 
tainly mixed. Philippine academic life probably has gained 
from some of them, such as Araneta, the University of the 
East, and the Philippine Women’s University. Without some 
government control over professional examinations and over 
the conditions in private universities, there would no doubt 
be a great deal of fraud and many cases of very poor stand- 
ards. The control actually exercised by the Bureau of Private 
Schools unfortunately takes the form of detailed regulation 
of courses, higher degrees, hours of work, and so on, rather 
than of attempts to insure sound selection procedures and 
increasing control by the academic staff. Academic freedom 
therefore is probably more confined in the Philippine private 
universities than in many of the public universities in the 
region—but this involves the whole question of the relation 
of the university to the state, which will be considered later. 

It is possible that research might become a source of in- 
come to both public and private universities. In Southeast 
Asia, where foreign research workers are increasingly being 
invited to undertake expensive investigations, universities 
well might try to undertake such work on commission, with 
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some return to the university as well as payment of the re- 
search workers’ expenses. Similarly, Southeast Asian univer- 
sities, which frequently lend their staff for government ad- 
visory work, might try to persuade their governments to pay 
a fee to the university for such work: the political leaders and 
civil servants often are well-disposed to such a plan, but 
grants are politically harder to defend than fees. Several of 
the region’s better universities can also attract funds from 
foreign foundations, museums, and the like for local field 
work and research. Although such grants cover only costs, 
they reduce the need to secure public funds for research and 
even provide some contribution to overheads, e.g., for grad- 
uate assistants. This is not merely a matter for the keener pro- 
fessors themselves. Foreign universities and foundations, if 
they wished, could help the Southeast Asian universities by 
exerting some pressure on governments to eliminate red tape 
and political interference. One financial officer in each South- 
east Asian university could also be encouraged to make him- 
self an expert on outside sources of research funds and to help 
individual departments to attract such funds. 

Those who have advised universities in the region on 
financial problems have rarely paid much attention to the 
need for the university to derive revenue, where possible, as 
a by-product of its proper university work. The usual atti- 
tude is that the state will have to provide the bulk of univer- 
sity finance, and therefore small services to the state should 
be given free to secure good will. A lump sum grant, prefer- 
ably through some agency such as a board of regents or uni- 
versity grants committee, usually is recommended.’ 

Unintelligent bureaucracy may be a real danger—we shall 


1.Sir Charles Darwin, “Notes on Universities in Thailand,” mimeo- 
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consider later how to guard against it—but Southeast Asian 
electorates are much less well educated than their bureau- 
crats, and the politicians, who have to respond to these elec- 
torates, should not be given the task of defending unneces- 
sarily large subventions to universities. It may be easier to 
persuade a civil servant to approve payment for a service 
rendered than to get a politician to extract from the elec- 
torate a lump sum payment for all the incidental services 
that a university is giving without charge. 

In addition to earnings from current activities, univer- 
sities can help to strengthen their financial independence by 
the possession of productive property. Some of the world’s 
great universities have based their autonomy on the posses- 
sion of substantial endowments. Unfortunately, in Southeast 
Asia there is as yet no tradition of generous endowment of 
universities by men of great wealth as a duty to the society 
or nation in which they acquired it. Such traditions, of 
course, do not grow of their own accord. They are the prod- 
uct of education; universities, if they are true to the values 
which they should be upholding, may in time spread these 
values in their own countries, so generating a tradition that 
they are worthy of financial support. Patronage of religion by 
the wealthy is still common in the region, though universities 
are more costly even than golden-roofed pagodas. Endow- 
ments can be obtained for private, and even for public, uni- 
versities, and many millions of dollars have been given in the 
various countries of the region. But gifts are not on such a 
scale that they can make universities independent in the 
sense in which some of the private American universities 
now, or Oxford and Cambridge in the nineteenth century, 
were independent through private incomes from property. 

Generally, private benefactions are not sufficient even for 
the capital needs of universities in the region. There is cer- 
tainly not enough for a secure income. The University of 
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Hong Kong,” with its endowment fund of about £2,000,000, 
yielding an income 50 per cent greater than its total income 
from fees and about half the size of its current government 
grant, is almost certainly the best-endowed university for its 
size. It has received generous support from wealthy Chinese, 
Parsee, and European merchants, a capital grant from the 
government, and smaller gifts from its alumni, and it has 
put past surpluses to reserve. It appears to have invested 
wisely, so that inflation has not made its investments insig- 
nificant in relation to its needs. But even Hong Kong’s 
gradual increase in numbers is likely to lessen the significance 
of its endowment fund in relation to its necessary expenses. 
This merely emphasizes the difficulty of relying very much 
on endowments in the conditions of Southeast Asia. Popula- 
tions are increasing explosively; the level of education de- 
manded expands even faster; while endowments, after the 
enthusiasm for founding a university fades, rarely can ex- 
pand proportionally. 

No other university endowments in the region yield any- 
thing like as high an income in relation to total expenditure 
as the University of Hong Kong. Three, however, were 
allotted grants of land or forest concessions when they were 
founded. Kasetsart in Thailand still derives substantial help 
from its forestry income, while the other two, Chulalongkorn 
in Bangkok and the University of the Philippines in Manila, 
have areas of land that could, with good management, yield 
substantial incomes in the future. 

Most Southeast Asian governments have vacant state 
lands, and endowments of land capable of long-run develop- 
ment could be more useful safeguards of university auton- 
omy than constitutional forms that easily could be changed 
with shifting political moods. Moreover, grants of land in 
different parts of the country would give the university a 


2. University of Hong Kong, Annual Statement of Accounts (Hong Kong: 
University of Hong Kong, 1959). 
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detailed interest in its development. This, of course, pre- 
supposes a government that genuinely wants academic auton- 
omy but realizes the difficulties in binding its successors. Not 
all Southeast Asian governments really want such autonomy, 
and not all of those who do see autonomy in terms of financial 
independence. Countries with a Continental university tradi- 
tion may have much less aversion to assimilating the univer- 
sities to special government departments than countries 
trained in British or American ways of thinking. 

Whatever other sources of funds the universities have, 
most of them will need government grants. A government 
that wishes to support academic autonomy through financial 
independence has to devise special institutions to limit its 
own detailed responsibility for the money which it gives; for 
unless it does so some minister is responsible for every item 
of expenditure, and some civil servant will have to scrutinize 
the budget to insure that it conforms to government policy. 

Generally, the government will set up at least one finan- 
cial body between itself and the university’s academic staff. 
The government will appoint some of the members of this 
body and supply funds with which to finance the university 
and to guide its business affairs in the light of the financial 
body’s knowledge both of government policy and academic 
considerations. Sometimes such a body is a council or board 
of regents, a semi-academic governing body of the university, 
to which the government makes a lump sum grant to be spent 
without interference. Further insulation of the universities 
against detailed interference by governments in their affairs 
can be provided by the United Kingdom system (not found 
in Southeast Asia) of a university grants committee, which 
scrutinizes the plans of universities and makes recommenda- 
tions to the treasury on the grants to be given. Visiting com- 
missions in Southeast Asia almost always favor some form of 
university grants committee for financing universities. The 
assumption underlying such a committee is that the govern- 
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ment may suggest to it certain broad lines of policy on which 
no university Opposition is anticipated, but in general the 
universities are considered best able to work and develop if 
they are financed with the minimum of control. Even at best, 
however, it is doubtful whether the attitude of a Southeast 
Asian government to university autonomy will be as trusting 
as this. 

We perhaps may assume that there is little basic differ- 
ence between a Western and a Southeast Asian government’s 
idea of what a university ought to be. But the different social 
and economic structure of Southeast Asia creates different 
relations between governments and universities. The main 
causes of these different relations are the much greater rate 
at which Southeast Asian countries wish to expand education 
and the much smaller rate at which national income can be 
expected to increase in the near future. ‘The quicker the pace 
of educational development, the quicker will be the decline 
of the difference between professional salaries and unskilled 
wages. If, because of shortage of capital and a high rate of 
population growth, this decline is faster than the increase of 
unskilled wages, educational development can lower, per- 
haps fairly rapidly, the earnings of the professional class. 

In all former colonial countries there is suspicion—not 
wholly unfounded but exaggerated—that their colonial rulers 
deliberately starved education for political reasons. More- 
over, in differing degrees in different countries, the few who 
have been educated in universities are felt to have assimi- 
lated themselves to the pattern of the former colonial rulers. 
It may readily be seen from this that, even when the con- 
trolling committees of the universities are no longer Euro- 
pean, they may be suspect. Their interest is not that of the 
majority; they do not want a large batch of unemployed 
graduates. But the number who can be employed naturally 
depends on the salary level. The politicians want economic 
development and reduced inequality. To university people 
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academic standards may seem to be synonymous with a high 
standard of living. 

If university life is to be protected, these suspicions, true 
or false, must be faced. The strength with which they are felt 
probably will determine the best pattern for the defense of 
academic autonomy. We may assume first a government that 
is reasonably sympathetic to academic values and aware of 
the cultural and political dangers of government control 
of the university but wishing merely to insure a reasonable 
bias toward expansion. Even such a government hardly could 
appoint a university grants committee composed mainly of 
academic people to advise on the needs of universities; and 
if this is not to be done, it probably is preferable for the uni- 
versity’s own financial controlling body to plan, with a rea- 
sonable balance between different points of view, and for the 
government to make direct grants to this body. Within the 
university organization, good relations can, with patience, be 
established and rational explanations given on both sides—a 
thing which is far more difficult in dealing with an outside 
ad hoc body. 

Assuming that the government tries to deal with public 
suspicions and with divergences of interest between the 
academically trained class and the general public by an 
appropriate constitution, there are still some difficult prob- 
lems to solve. The most important of these is that revenue 
obtained from the government may be too uncertain a source 
for the university to carry on its business. A corollary of the 
financial independence of the university is that the govern- 
ment will be free to vary the amount of the allocation. If the 
university is to incur obligations to its students, enter into 
reasonable long-term contracts with staff, and make plans for 
research, it should not have to make a case to the government 
too frequently but should secure grants for periods of three 
to five years.* This is particularly difficult in Southeast Asia. 


g. Aitken, op. cit., pp. 53-54- 
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Government revenues are very irregular, depending as they 
do on one or two export products with wildly fluctuating 
prices. Government expenditures ought to be more stable, 
because this would help to stabilize their economies,* but 
most of the governments are not prepared to commit them- 
selves to stable long-run expenditures. 

At the same time, the number of students increases, and 
wherever economic development is achieved, new specializa- 
tions also are needed. ‘Triennial or quinquennial grants are 
easier to arrange if university expenditure is stable or ex- 
panding slowly within any one period than if a rapid rate of 
advance is planned. In several countries inflation and salary 
adjustments pose further problems. Detailed formulas, link- 
ing grants to numbers, specialization, salary levels, and the 
like, can give greater security but inevitably give govern- 
ments more detailed responsibility for the university’s ex- 
penditure. Yet without such detailed formulas both the gov- 
ernment and the university face great uncertainties. 

If this is the situation even with a government well-dis- 
posed toward academic autonomy, we may well inquire 
whether the aim of academic autonomy through financial 
independence is worth pursuing. Is this not a device created 
to deal with another environment, where economic strains 
are less severe and where a general atmosphere of political 
freedom makes it less necessary to deal with the more direct 
relations between the university and the state? 

Certainly, if financial independence is to be the instru- 
ment of academic autonomy, it will need supplements from 
fees, endowments, and discriminating external aid. More- 
over, the relations with government will need special atten- 
tion, even if financial arrangements are adequate. Yet finan- 
cial independence, even in the limited form which is possible 


4. United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
Annual Economic Survey, 1957 (Bangkok: United Nations, II F.1., 1958), 
chap. vi; T. H. Silcock, Fiscal Survey of Sarawak (Sarawak: Government 
Printer, 1956), pp. 38-39; T. H. Silcock, The Commonwealth Economy in 
Southeast Asia (Durham: Duke University Press, 1959), pp. 95-98. 
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in Southeast Asia, can bring real advantages by keeping the 
university free to criticize current policy and to appeal inde- 
pendently to the public. If professors are civil servants, it 
may be possible by suitable tactics to preserve the essentials 
of academic freedom, but it hardly will be possible for the 
university to play a political role that is even more important 
in Southeast Asia than in Europe or America. To under- 
stand this it is necessary to go more deeply into the relations 
between the universities and the state in Southeast Asia. 

The form of the state here is still unsettled and changing. 
Some popular respect for democratic forms of government 
remains throughout the area. Armies and police forces, how- 
ever, have created dictatorships, so far with much less cruelty 
than is associated with dictatorships in Europe and South 
America. Monarchy, nominally constitutional, is a political 
force in some of the countries. This situation does not imply 
that the relationship between the university and the state 
should differ from country to country; for the differences are 
no more stable than the likenesses. Universities have to look 
not to political forms but to more enduring realities, derived 
from the history and geography of the region. 

The first of these is a general notion of economic develop- 
ment as a desirable objective, attainable by using the tech- 
nical methods of the West. Science enjoys prestige, even 
though the nature of scientific method and technical skill is 
often misunderstood. 

Next, there is a reaction against notions of racial in- 
equality. People in Southeast Asia assert their equality with 
the peoples of the West. They may claim that their univer- 
sities should achieve identical academic standards with those 
of other countries, or that the access of their population to 
universities should be equal to that of other countries, or 
both. But their resources are limited and a choice must be 
made. It has been argued in Chapter 1 that the universities 
should face this choice, frankly making some adjustment of 
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standards and of numbers to match their resources. But the 
desire to achieve equality is fundamental and will continue to 
be a stimulus to effort and sacrifice, as well as to generate 
hypocrisy. 

Third, there is the acceptance of law. Under the colonial 
powers most of the politically conscious people in the region 
acquired a desire for dependable regularities, constitutions, 
and the rule of law. Neither the actual experiences of colo- 
nial rule nor what has happened since independence give 
very satisfactory examples of these things, but law was some- 
thing to which successful appeals against arbitrary power 
often could be made in colonial times and it still has a similar 
influence. Even though they are less deeply rooted in public 
feeling than in Europe, constitutional and legal forms are 
real protections in Southeast Asia, unlikely to be swept away 
by changes of government unless Communists gain power. 

Finally, nearly every Southeast Asian government is con- 
stantly aware that it is ruling something less than a nation. 
The keenness of the people themselves to become more of a 
nation is a measure of the government’s success; for national 
identity is more a need of governments than of the people 
themselves. The people want to avoid foreign rule and to 
achieve economic development; they do not necessarily see 
that this requires much more than the mere territorial unity 
that a colonial government was able to provide. But no 
Southeast Asian government can escape the need for a na- 
tional loyalty, to prevent potential foreign rulers from sub- 
orning minorities, and to stimulate capital formation and 
training. The university can count on this need in its rela- 
tionship with governments, even though it is not always felt 
by the people at large. Hence, the university itself may have 
to help in stimulating a popular realization of nationhood. 

It is on these fundamental features of the Southeast Asian 
political situation—the respect for science and for law, the 
desire for equality, and the need for national identity—that 
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the universities must rely. On these they must base their de- 
fenses of the academic life, of the freedom to follow the argu- 
ment where it leads, to study and teach in accordance with 
their own conceptions of what topics are alive at any given 
time and what curricula provide the necessary interest, train- 
ing, and mutual support. 

There are three different patterns of relation between the 
university and the state which have influenced the situation 
in Southeast Asia: the British pattern of over-all state control, 
exercised so as not to interfere in detail; the American pattern 
of maximum encouragement to private universities alongside 
the public ones, supplemented by some aid and some meas- 
ures to control abuses; and the Continental pattern of uni- 
versities occupying a special position within the government 
educational system. In Southeast Asia all three patterns have 
been followed, with some changes; there have been some 
interactions between them, and the situation is still fluid. In 
all three patterns discriminating outside support is needed. 

The British method of control by the state is very in- 
direct. Its main objective is to prevent any institution achiev- 
ing the status of a university unless academic control, by 
responsible people with experience of standards elsewhere, 
is assured by its constitution. Once a university is established, 
there is no direct control over its finances, and influence is 
exercised through the appointment of commissions of in- 
quiry whenever some change is felt to be desirable.® 

This system has survived with some modifications in 
Burma, Malaya, Singapore, and Hong Kong. The present 
position of the University of Rangoon has been reached by 
following the advice of about half a dozen different commis- 
sions, both before and since independence.* Some autonomy 
in the university is valued by staff and students alike. The 


5. J. S. Fulton, The Development of Post-Secondary College in Hong Kong 
(Hong Kong: Government Printer, 1959), pp. 11-13. 

6. Maung Nyi Nyi, “Short History of the University of Rangoon,” Rangoon 
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system, however, is under pressure in Mandalay where au- 
tonomy in the former sense may not have survived. In Singa- 
pore a government attempt to exercise direct control over 
university policy on academic salaries has been resisted suc- 
cessfully. But in several Commonwealth countries where uni- 
versities control their own finances, the government retains 
control over salaries. Even in the United Kingdom the gov- 
ernment does not always follow the advice of the university 
grants committee on salaries and certainly does not allow uni- 
versities to decide for themselves what salaries should be paid. 

The establishment of Nanyang University under the 
Companies Act was a break with the traditional British rela- 
tion between universities and the state. Nanyang had not 
undergone the necessary tests to enable it to be recognized, 
because it was established in accordance with the Chinese- 
American pattern of private universities in the treaty ports." 
“Recognition” is inappropriate to such universities, but in- 
stead of continuing to challenge the British pattern of recog- 
nition, Nanyang has tried to use political pressures to force 
the government to “recognize” it without the necessary pro- 
cedures. However, successive governments have tried to per- 
suade it, by means of commissions of inquiry, to undergo 
some reorganization so as to make a more co-ordinated pat- 
tern of recognition possible. The first Nanyang University 
Ordinance was passed without waiting for the advice of the 
Prescott Commission, mainly because an election was immi- 
nent. The constitution enacted in that ordinance was to be 
amended in the light of the commission’s recommendations. 
The newly elected government set up the Gwee Ah Leng 
Commission to review the Prescott Commission’s recom- 
mendations. In effect, both of these were academic commis- 
sions: the former consisted wholly of professors and a vice- 


7.The standard in such universities did not depend in any sense on 
recognition by the government of China but on the reputation of their 
graduates. For the most part they were more concerned with recognition of 
their contribution by employers and the general public in China than with 
scholastic or official recognition overseas. 
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chancellor from non-Malayan universities, while a majority 
of the latter’s seven members came from the academic staff 
or the council of the University of Malaya.’ 

In Hong Kong the founding of a Chinese university based 
upon the present independent postsecondary colleges is being 
carried out in accordance with the same pattern. The colleges 
have been prevented by law from using the title of university 
or giving degrees, and a preliminary advisory commission 
has prepared the way for a larger and more formal commis- 
sion later.® The main role of the government has been to 
encourage the colleges to increase the constitutional in- 
fluence of the academic side and to press for standards and 
staff-student ratios more nearly conforming to British prac- 
tice elsewhere. 

Whether Southeast Asia develops toward greater depend- 
ence of the universities on the state, as now seems likely, or 
whether private universities expand, the influence of the 
British pattern seems likely to continue. This is a pattern of 
rather rigid constitutional safeguards and of a conservative 
approach to new private institutions. It can usefully limit 
political interference with academic life and help to prevent 
commercial, doctrinal, or other pressures from lowering 
standards. But unless it becomes more flexible, it hardly can 
accommodate some of the great changes that circumstances 
and political pressures are imposing on the life of Southeast 
Asian universities. 

It is interesting to see how Indonesia has tackled the 
problem of the emergence of private universities in a country 
where the universities formerly were a part of the state gov- 
ernment. The revolution in Indonesia was partly a revolu- 
tion against Dutch restrictions on education. Some of the 
revolutionary colleges and faculties were amalgamated with 
the remains of those established by the Dutch to form the 

8.Gwee Ah Leng, Chairman, Report of the Nanyang University Review 


Committee (Singapore: Legislative Assembly, 1960). 
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University of Indonesia; those in Jogjakarta became the 
Gadjah Mada University, as part of the national university 
system. But private universities continued to be established 
everywhere, by local groups, by political parties, by religious 
organizations. The demand seemed endless. 

The Indonesian reaction owes something to each of the 
three main patterns of relationship of universities to the 
state. In its attitude to the establishment of private univer- 
sities, the Indonesian government has been very permissive; 
indeed at first there were no restrictions at all, though later 
a Bureau for the Co-ordination of Higher Education was 
established, intended partly to enforce certain very minimal 
conditions on those using the name of university and partly 
to supervise the granting of public funds to assist the better 
private universities. The state system of universities, how- 
ever, has remained very much that of Continental Europe, 
with appointment of staff by the minister of education or the 
president, civil service status for academic staff, and control 
of the budget by normal government budgetary procedures. 
However, some leaning toward the British system of control 
can be seen in the recent discussions of techniques to secure 
financial autonomy for universities and the proposal to use 
professors from the state universities as something like ex- 
ternal examiners for the purpose of recognizing the degrees 
of private universities. 

In the Philippines is found the fullest freedom to estab- 
lish private universities. The machinery of control, through 
the Bureau of Private Schools, clearly was intended to control 
fraud and malpractice rather than to achieve improved or co- 
ordinated standards. Nevertheless, in the course of dealing 
with malpractices the bureau has come to interfere (as we 
have seen above) in much detail with the work of the univer- 
ities. In this respect something might perhaps be learned 
from the British system. Some of the most successful instru- 
ments of control operate by putting selection of staff increas- 
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ingly in the hands of academic specialists and then giving 
those selected increasing control over curricula and standards. 

The best Southeast Asian example of the Continental 
pattern of relations between university and government is 
that of Vietnam, where formally the French system has been 
continued, though the change in the political situation has 
altered its essential character. 

The University of Hanoi trained civil servants for the 
French regime in Indochina. Under the French colonial 
system the distinction between French citizens and French 
subjects was based not on race but on culture and status. 
There were excellent lycées in Indochina leading to the 
French baccalaureate; those with means and ability were 
encouraged to go to French universities for higher studies, 
and those who could reach these levels were treated as 
French. Hanoi was considered suitable for training in certain 
technical fields with a local emphasis; culturally, however, a 
training in France was better. The development of higher 
studies in arts and science at Hanoi was not in the original 
plan, the former being introduced only after seven years, and 
the latter not until after the German occupation of France 
made studies in France impossible. Graduates from the Indo- 
chinese University of Hanoi were mainly servants of the 
government. 

In this system the university is not separated from the 
state system. In France the defense of cultural values de- 
pended on the role that they played within the state itself. 
The role of university teachers within the structure of gov- 
ernment depended on the attitude of the people to their 
cultural values and on the respect shown, not only in France 
but throughout Europe, for those with cultural standing. In 
Indochina the role of the university was to train people who 
could serve France; it was an auxiliary to the promotion of 
French culture, which obviously could be done best in France 
itself. 
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Much of French cultural influence survives both in Viet- 
nam and in Cambodia: the French concept of the position of 
the universities within the state system is still dominant, and 
their protection depends on status and function rather than 
on independence. But there is a danger in this. In France the 
universities clearly belong to the wider academic structure of 
Europe; in Vietnam this wider reference is no longer appar- 
ent. In these conditions a university which is part of the state 
system may cease to perform the function of bringing a 
special kind of influence to bear on the state and become 
merely an organ for diffusing the ruling regime’s propa- 
ganda. Clearly in Vietnam the universities might become 
merely instruments of the doctrine of personalism. ‘This has 
not yet occurred; the chief defense against it may be the inter- 
national role that the government itself desires the Univer- 
sity of Saigon to play, for an informed international aca- 
demic opinion may help to preserve the university’s tradi- 
tional role as a place of constructive criticism and analysis. 
The Royal Khmer University also may need similar inter- 
national support to prevent it from becoming simply a vehi- 
cle for propaganda of the Cambodian royal house, as the 
heir of the ancient glories of the Khmer and the instrument 
of modern Cambodian socialism. 

We must, however, face the question whether—if interna- 
tional support could be given—academic values in Southeast 
Asia might be better protected under a French system of 
relations between university and state than under a British 
or American system. The answer is far from clear, for given 
a strong regional academic life and informed intellectual and 
moral support from the international academic world, uni- 
versities might be more secure as functional organs with a 
defined influence within the state structure than as separate 
institutions needing constitutional defenses. A position 
within the state structure makes it easier for the university to 
ally itself to the forces of nationalism. Such an alliance does 
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not imply subservience and is compatible with a genuine con- 
cern for academic values; most university functions do in fact 
serve the national cause. But a university constantly empha- 
sizing its independence of an elected government, or even of 
a reasonably popular dictatorship, tends to appear out of sym- 
pathy with national aspirations, especially if most of the pro- 
fessors have been trained abroad. 

Almost equally important is the fact that the public is 
accustomed to government officials having special immuni- 
ties connected with their work, and academic freedom may 
be more easily defended in the eyes of the public in these 
terms than on more abstract philosophical grounds. This 
defense, of course, is worthless unless the university is gen- 
uinely given a special place and special functions and author- 
ity. An academic atmosphere is only possible if it has com- 
plete freedom in research and a substantial degree of freedom 
in planning university structure, with no outside control of 
the detailed content of courses. However, this is much less 
difficult to achieve—at least formally—in Southeast Asia than 
might be supposed. The structure of the civil service is new, 
and new arrangements are possible. Politicians would be just 
as likely, or just as unlikely, to respect the special privileges 
of university professors within the civil service as the con- 
stitution of a statutory university. he disciplinary rules for 
university teachers within the civil service structure have 
not been adequately defined in those countries in the region 
where they are civil servants. Obviously the normal civil 
service rules about public statements or writing cannot apply 
to their teaching and publications. This would make univer- 
sity teaching a mockery, which it certainly is not at present. 
But there is always the uneasy suspicion that civil service 
discipline might be applied if attention were drawn to some 
comment or criticism that was felt by some official to go too 
far. 
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The problem is not a simple one. Southeast Asia is not a 
region in which freedom of expression can be taken for 
granted. Colonial rule was not here a conscious preparation— 
as it has been in some places—for democratic self-govern- 
ment, and long years of Communist terrorism have taken 
their toll. Most countries in the region, though not totali- 
tarian, tolerate only a limited range of expression. There are 
academics who see academic freedom wholly in political 
terms, and who would feel that nothing of value could be 
safeguarded where general press censorship prevailed. But 
with the kind of dictatorship that is likely to govern these 
economically underdeveloped countries, outside the Commu- 
nist bloc, this is probably too pessimistic a view. These gov- 
ernments are not intentionally totalitarian; all of them 
would concede the desirability of academic freedom and 
would mean by this something much nearer to the Western 
than the Communist interpretation of this term. But their 
universities, if they are to give content to the idea of aca- 
demic freedom, will need firm yet tactful outside support. In 
some respects it is easier for such support to be given if the 
universities are independent, in others if they are within the 
government structure. In neither case would the outside 
universities be trying to change (except very indirectly) the 
country’s political system; they would be trying to protect, in 
a restricted field, a set of academic values, while accepting the 
fact that the government might try to limit their impact out- 
side the university itself. 

Universities in the rest of the world could give or refuse 
recognition and help, in accordance with the freedom of 
Southeast Asian universities in essential academic functions. 
If the universities are independent, pressure of this kind 
could help to preserve their independence. But if they are 
part of the government structure itself, outside help would 
be best directed to preserving complete freedom of expres- 
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sion for the academic staff at the technical and professional 
level, and control by them of the university’s academic life. 

We have seen already in Chapter 1 that with independent 
universities the main difficulty lies in supplying continuous 
understanding and recognition which will make the univer- 
sity members themselves feel less vulnerable and defensive in 
their reactions. It may be easier to win battles for academic 
freedom with independent universities, but it is more diffi- 
cult to prevent battles being fought over trivialities and vic- 
tories doing almost as much harm as defeats. 

An example of this danger may be taken from a recent 
instance in Singapore, where wholesale conflict fortunately 
was averted. The Singapore People’s Action party had won a 
general election, largely with the help of young Chinese- 
educated men and women, strongly influenced by Commu- 
nist cells in the schools. ‘These people were bitterly hostile to 
the English-educated civil servants and others through whom 
the government would have to work to achieve its aims of 
economic development and merger with the Federation of 
Malaya. Much of the people’s hostility was diverted into a 
campaign against “‘yellow culture,’ where some of the targets 
were of negligible political and cultural importance, and 
others—like the gambling dominated by secret societies— 
were definite political evils where a fight was necessary. Sub- 
sequent events have shown fairly clearly how this campaign 
fitted into the long-run strategy of the party leadership; but 
at the time it seemed a culturally futile exhibition of puri- 
tanism and, not unnaturally, the new professor of English, 
an Englishman, alluded to it with mild mockery in his 
inaugural lecture. A British-owned newspaper, presumably 
finding the rest of the lecture too technical, chose to report 
the inaugural lecture as if it were an attack on the govern- 
ment’s campaign. The government’s reaction to this appar- 
ent intervention against its policies by a professor of English 
was—by any civilized standards—disgraceful: grossly discour- 
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teous language and threats to suspend the professor’s immi- 
gration permit were publicly used. But it had been rather 
naive on his part to treat the campaign as if its real objectives 
were cultural and to take no steps to forestall sensational 
reporting in the politically explosive Singapore situation. It 
soon became apparent that this was an issue on which the 
European academic staff felt obliged to fight and on which 
academic public opinion abroad would support them strong- 
ly. ‘The university was on the point of reaching a situation 
in which the government in self-defense would have had to 
represent it as a group of foreign professors, willing to defend 
gambling dens run by gangsters rather than have any censor- 
ship of foreign films. A worse issue could hardly have been 
chosen. 

Fortunately, student reaction in favor of the professor 
was prompt and generous; he and the vice-chancellor showed 
admirable restraint; and the prime minister came as near 
making amends as was politically possible. A disastrous con- 
flict was avoided. But unless the established university com- 
munities give the professors and lecturers in these exposed 
universities continuous and understanding support in non- 
critical situations, it will be precisely in such situations of 
maximum defensiveness on both sides that academic inde- 
pendence is most likely to be challenged. 

The difficulties which arise when the university is within 
the government structure are different. Here the point that 
needs emphasis is that academic values rather than political 
rights are being defended. Successful maintenance of aca- 
demic values today may promote political rights tomorrow. 
But there seems to be some evidence that, because in America 
academic values can be defended as extensions of political 
rights, and because the main universities that could exert 
influence on the dictatorships in Southeast Asia are Ameri- 
can, less pressure has been exerted in favor of purely aca- 
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demic values in these countries than would have been possi- 
ble. 

The chief danger to freedom of expression at present is 
in the social sciences. Economists, political scientists, and 
rural sociologists in the state universities of Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, Thailand, or Indonesia today could not write articles 
in learned journals or publish technical monographs dealing 
with any aspect of government policy without insuring that 
what they said conformed to the government line. In some 
of the countries, e.g., Cambodia, this is part of the formal 
civil service discipline. In Indonesia it is more a matter of 
prudence depending on the structure of promotion and con- 
trol. But since these conditions largely inhibit publication 
in such journals, it is difficult to say whether one country 
is stricter than another in controlling the content of what is 
said. 

Many of these universities receive essential aid from 
American universities. It is financed by the American gov- 
ernment or by foundations, but the aid actually is given by 
universities. Many respectable and scholarly Americans, who 
would certainly resign from any American university which 
restricted freedom of expression, apparently feel it would be 
interfering in the politics of Vietnam or Indonesia to apply 
similar pressure there. Yet the reason for freedom of expres- 
sion in the social sciences is the integrity and validity of the 
academic process and has nothing directly to do with democ- 
racy. If overseas universities would refuse co-operation to 
any organization that interfered with technical publication, 
such interference would almost certainly stop. But this could 
only be done if the pressure were carefully limited to tech- 
nical fields, defined by experts as such. 

There are some learned quarterlies and similar journals 
in the social sciences in which informed political comment 
and debate appear alongside more technical material; in 
others, although policy questions are raised, they are treated 
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within the framework of a particular academic discipline. 
Any academic could draw this distinction and fight strongly 
for completely uncensored publication only in the latter type 
of journal. This is not done at present, and local social scien- 
tists do not feel any more free to write about their country 
in the one than in the other. In the same way it almost cer- 
tainly would be possible to achieve enough freedom in Thai- 
land and Cambodia so that members of the universities might 
have contact with the public in their research without the 
specific approval which, in effect, makes them agents of the 
government. Pressure would be exerted, not to limit the right 
of the local government to impose discipline on its civil serv- 
ice, but to insure the impartiality and objectivity of any aca- 
demic work with which the outside university was asked to co- 
operate. 

Nevertheless, in two respects the university within the 
government service in Southeast Asia seems to be handi- 
capped in performing its essential functions. First, it hardly 
can defend itself by a direct appeal to the public. A civil 
servant may be given special immunities because of his aca- 
demic functions, but it is difficult to imagine him being given 
freedom, in Southeast Asia today, to criticize the civil service 
structure of which he is a part. Thus, the protection of being 
identified with national aspirations instead of being inde- 
pendent of them may be bought at a high price. Next, the 
university can hardly take on itseif the function of critical 
year-by-year review of current events, except in its own teach- 
ing and for its own elite group. This is hardly an important 
function of universities in more developed countries, where 
critical reviews and responsible newspapers are available, but 
in the small and underdeveloped countries of Southeast Asia 
it would be distinctly helpful if universities could take on 
some of this work. This also is an important argument in 
favor of an independent structure. 


Iv. Staff, Students, and Teaching 


A university is a society that exists to promote the values and 
skills of learning, and in so doing to preserve, increase, and 
distribute its fruits. The nation or community in which the 
university lives does not fully accept its values but desires the 
fruits of learning. The university, knowing by experience 
that these fruits can come only from a group of people in 
whom the values and skills are cultivated for their own sake, 
tries first to collect, train, and preserve such a group, and 
then to extend its influence. The way in which this is to be 
done depends on the characteristics of the surrounding com- 
munity: what it already expects from learning, what re- 
sources it is willing to devote to it, how it regards those who 
practice it, and so on. 

In Southeast Asia the motives for founding universities 
are the desire for equality with the nations of the West and 
the desire for economic development. There is also a tradi- 
tion of respect for learning and a belief that its possession 
puts one in a superior class exempted from manual work. 
This tradition, however, is partly discounted by the younger 
and more nationalist groups. There is little awareness of 
learning as a system of values and a good deal of hostility to 
some of the techniques for fostering it; university selection 
procedures may be resented as relics of a restrictive colonial 
attitude, and university attempts to change attitudes as sur- 
vivals of Western cultural imperialism. The attitude of both 
public and politicians to learning tends to be aggressively 
instrumental, even though an extension of learning is eagerly 
desired, and the learned can count on some of the traditional 
Eastern respect. 
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This is a situation in which Southeast Asian scholars 
clearly have to find their own way. The most that Western 
scholars can do is first to draw attention to the need to adapt 
techniques consciously to this situation, next to avoid pres- 
sures that cause rigidity, and finally to keep aware of con- 
structive adaptations and support them. Patterns both of 
selection and of training may have to be changed. 

Academic values and skills can be promoted by selection, 
by example, and by deliberate training. A university's power 
of selection at any level—professorial or junior staff, grad- 
uates or students—depends on the power to limit the num- 
ber admitted to something less than the number seeking 
admission, and to do so on the basis of achievement in the 
value or skill required. Values and skills differ among them- 
selves in their suitability for objective and reliable testing. 
The numbers desiring admission to any grade can be in- 
fluenced by salaries, conditions of work, prospects, and the 
extent to which potential applicants have already been in- 
fluenced by academic values. The university’s power to limit 
the number admitted to any grade (or to limit on the basis 
of tests of applicants’ values or skills) depends on the univer- 
sity’s autonomy which may not be the same at all levels. 

Because human beings differ enormously in their sus- 
ceptibility to different values and their aptitude for different 
skills, both values and skills can be promoted by objective 
selection of people for positions, even if this cannot affect 
their willingness or ability to change themselves. But if we 
want to promote values and skills, whether by example and 
imitation or by deliberate training, a good deal depends on 
people’s willingness to change. Selection processes can in- 
fluence this also. In Southeast Asia the desire to be selected 
can be made a very powerful motive for change. 

Learning by example and imitation depends on the na- 
ture of the contact between people at different levels of pro- 
ficiency, as well as the relative numbers of people at each 
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level. Values are best assimilated by spontaneous imitation, 
but this rarely occurs if the number of students per teacher 
is very high. Similarly, the influence of professors on their 
juniors depends on the number of juniors being reasonably 
small. Transmission of skills by imitation also depends on 
small numbers. Some of the techniques of deliberate teach- 
ing, particularly the lecture, are possible with high ratios. 
But these deliberate techniques invariably need supplement- 
ing by other methods. For both types of learning, some 
equipment is necessary. Scarcity of equipment will affect 
teaching methods but may also affect the values and the skills 
which will be emphasized. 

In Southeast Asia there are very few who have yet 
achieved a high level of proficiency in the skills of learning 
and of commitment to the values of learning. Everywhere 
there is a strong desire to have more students trained. ‘There 
is also a desire to have universities equivalent to those in the 
West. Given the number of qualified people available, 
genuine equivalence is, as we have seen, incompatible with 
the required numbers. But it is possible to consider critical- 
ly the different ways in which university societies have 
changed. First, there have been changes in the factors gov- 
erning the selection of staff and of students and the ratios 
between them—including the conditions of life and work, 
payments to staff, payments or charges to students, and other 
influences affecting the number of applicants. Next, there 
have been changes in the character of the institutions, the 
special employment of foreign staff, and the effects which 
these factors have. Finally, there have been changes in teach- 
ing methods to accommodate the fluctuating ratios of teach- 
ers and students and the shortage of materials, and changes 
have taken place in the character of academic standards. 

The first question we have to ask about Southeast Asian 
universities is whether their character has so altered that 
they no longer are societies of learned men but organizations 
employing teachers. 
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It is not always appreciated, even by people in the region 
itself, how much the whole concept of membership of a uni- 
versity has been transformed since the end of World War II. 
Broadly speaking, both in Thailand and in the colonial 
areas with universities, membership of a university originally 
meant the same as in Europe and the best universities of 
America. University appointments were prize appointments, 
the result of an exacting selection procedure designed to 
secure outstanding scholarship and research ability; if no 
outstanding applicant was available no appointment was 
made. No university would allow anyone the title of lecturer 
or professor unless he had shown evidence of academic dis- 
tinction putting him roughly in the top 5 per cent of those 
entering a university. Whatever else it might be—whatever 
its aims and techniques—a university had to be, first of all, 
a society of men and women of distinction in their field. 

To perpetuate itself, a university needs to attract the pick 
of its own graduates and train them further in research, so 
as to select the best for admission to its membership. If this 
standard is maintained the growth of a locally recruited staff 
is inevitably slow. In Southeast Asia the process is further 
delayed by family and social pressures impelling the best 
students—often against their own wishes—into other careers, 
so that only a fraction of those eligible will seek to enter the 
university's membership. Since the war it has been impossi- 
ble to adhere to the former standards anywhere in the region. 
Expansion is urgently demanded; universities are regarded 
as institutions performing certain essential functions, to be 
staffed by anyone who can perform these functions ade- 
quately; and any student who wishes to take up university 
work and who has the competence and training to secure a 
relevant doctorate is taken on and groomed for university 
work. 

One result of this change is the decline in status of pro- 
fessors and lecturers. In any genuine university the pro- 
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fessors, lecturers and students are the university, each with 
their own functions and responsibilities determined by their 
position in the learning process. An external organization 
is developed to enable the university to be properly sup- 
ported by public and private funds without interference in 
its academic life. But this is in danger of being forgotten. 
Instead of regarding the process of teaching and research as 
the essence of the university, and the way its finance is orga- 
nized as a means of promoting this process, the public in 
these countries increasingly regards university teachers either 
as government servants with a special teaching function or as 
employees of public or private teaching corporations. 

It is difficult to test objectively whether a given university 
is primarily a society of academic staff and students, or pri- 
marily an organization employing academic staff to instruct 
students. A subjective impression, however, can be derived 
from the atmosphere in which teaching and research are 
carried on, the attitude of the academic staff, and the condi- 
tions surrounding an interview with them. 

In the University of Rangoon there can be little doubt 
that the university is the academic staff together with the 
students, who in this instance are very much a force to be 
reckoned with.’ In Mandalay, too, even though there was an 
air of conflict, there could be no doubt that the academic 
staff was still the university. In Thailand, Chulalongkorn’s 
traditions and fine buildings gave some impression of univer- 
sity life, but its independence seemed to be giving way to a 
pressure of government control at all levels.? Kasetsart 
created almost exactly the opposite impression. Founded as 
a training school within a government ministry, it seemed to 
show a spirit of practical enterprise that was creating true 


1.Since this was written, a student strike in Rangoon has led to the 
resignation of the rector. 

2.R. C. Gibson, Report on the Survey of Chulalongkorn University 
(Bangkok: Indiana University Contract, 1957), p. 6; International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, A Public Development Program for Thai- 
land (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1959), pp. 180-195. 
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academic life. ‘Thammasart, with its enormous numbers of 
part-time students and part-time staff, showed some signs of 
independent life mainly maintained by a small group of full- 
time administrators. ‘The Royal Khmer University appeared 
to need some vigorous effort at the center if it was not to 
remain a series of training schools operating plans drawn 
up by others. On the other hand, both the University of 
Saigon and the National University of Vietnam at Hué were 
very clearly institutions in which initiative rested with the 
academic members. ‘The University of Hong Kong is almost 
wholly run by its academic members, who are mainly Euro- 
peans and succeed in imitating very closely a university in 
the United Kingdom. It was less easy to form a clear im- 
pression of the extent to which the postsecondary colleges 
in Hong Kong were controlled by an academic commu- 
nity. It was clear that there were large numbers of part- 
time teachers, who could have little place in the planning 
of the work of the colleges, and the Fulton Report hints 
at some anxiety on this score.* 

In the Philippines the large number of universities not 
run by missionaries or the government are all institutions 
which employ their academic staff. Different degrees of aca- 
demic autonomy are given but these are plainly concessions 
given to employees, the ultimate power resting with the 
president who acts on behalf of the proprietors. ‘The mission 
universities run by Catholic orders are controlled by the 
orders, but their members are predominantly academic. The 
Protestant universities aim for an institution operated wholly 
by its members, but this has not yet been achieved in fact, 
even if it has in form. The University of the Philippines, 
however, is run by its academic members, particularly the 


3. Udhit Narkswasdi and C. V. Plath, “Discussion on Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Research in Southeast Asia,” Malayan Economic Review, IV, No. 1 
(April, 1959), 56-60, 69-76. 

4. J. S. Fulton, The Development of Post Secondary Colleges in Hong Kong 
(Hong Kong: Government Printer, 1959), p. 7. 
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president who seems to have more influence over teaching 
than would be possible in a university on the British model. 

In the two main state universities of Indonesia, the Uni- 
versity of Indonesia and Gadjah Mada University, the aca- 
demic members have retained substantial initiative. In spite 
of weaknesses due to rapid growth and the endless frustrating 
red tape that afflicts all inhabitants of that country, they 
have kept control of the general structure of courses, the 
detail of instruction, and at least the initiative in new ap- 
pointments. Formally the position is hopeless, with detailed 
control by several different ministries of even so simple a 
matter as buying a single foreign book. In practice, because 
most of the bureaucrats are sympathetic—being university 
graduates themselves—the academics can work the system 
with considerable skill. Of the Indonesian private universi- 
ties few so far have high reputations, and at least some are 
largely run by the committees, religious or political, which 
were responsible for setting them up and employing part- 
time staff. 

The University of Malaya is still primarily run by its 
academic members.° In recent years political independence 
has brought a growth in the influence of the largely non- 
academic council; while generally supporting and strengthen- 
ing the academic side, it is now more inclined to suggest new 
lines itself. As the senate is still predominantly non-Malayan 
and the council consists mainly of local graduates this may 
well have strengthened the autonomy of the university, 
though not that of its academic members.® 

The university where the staff was furthest from being 
actual participating members was Nanyang in Singapore. 
Here not only was the university the limited company that 
exercised control, but the professors and lecturers were de- 


5. Note that this refers to 1960. A similar comment could still be made 
about the University of Malaya and the University of Singapore, in Malaysia. 

6. Some of the difficulties are hinted at in R. S. Aitken, Chairman, Report 
of the Commission of Enquiry on the University of Malaya (Singapore: 
Legislative Assembly, 1957), pp. 19-21. 
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liberately given insecure contracts and referred to as servants 
of the university, with a view to inducing a properly sub- 
missive attitude. ‘his aspect is indeed the one on which the 
most adverse comments were made by the two commissions 
which recently reported on this university.’ 

It would appear, therefore, that in nearly all countries at 
least one university has some initiative and control over 
academic policy. It does not follow, however, that it has suffi- 
cient control to promote academic values and skills as effec- 
tively as it would wish at all levels. We have seen that nearly 
all have been compelled to lower their standards for selection 
of staff. 

Selection is partly a matter of providing salaries, working 
conditions, and prospects at a level to attract a surplus of 
applicants. It is partly a matter of having the will, the power, 
and the skill to select in accordance with academic objectives. 
In most of Southeast Asia the attractions are quite inadequate 
for the expansion that is being undertaken; therefore, even 
good selection procedures could do little. There is, in addi- 
tion, some political interference with selection and some ap- 
plication of standards of reference irrelevant to Southeast 
Asia. These defects would need more attention if other con- 
ditions could improve. 

All over the region academic people are disastrously un- 
derpaid, to the very great loss of their countries. Though in 
the University of Malaya, the University of the Philippines, 
and the University of Hong Kong the salaries of university 
teachers are adequate, in each of these countries underpay- 
ment of staff in other academic institutions is causing serious 
harm. In every other country, the university staff is being 
forced to earn extra money in order to live, instead of spend- 
ing their time on research and even on proper preparation. 
Why should this be so? 

In part this is just another aspect of the general under- 


7. Prescott, op. cit., especially pp. 5-8; Gwee Ah Leng, op. cit., especially 
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payment of the civil service, which results from trying to do 
more than a country can afford; inflation has destroyed the 
value of salaries formerly adequate. In addition, the need for 
the university to attract the best is not recognized, mainly 
because many of the best students in the past have gone over- 
seas and the local university has not served the best minds. 
This situation no longer prevails. The university may be 
criticized for wanting the best for itself when all departments 
are short of able people; it must accept the fall in standards 
and increase in teaching loads that inevitably result from 
rapid expansion. But if any further fall in standards is im- 
posed, all the able people, not only those in the government, 
will be of poorer quality than they could be. 

It is essential that the lowest posts carrying security of 
tenure in the university be regarded as prize posts for which 
the most able young people in the country will take risks. 
The university will have to apply rigid selection procedures 
at least twice after graduation to be sure of sufficient ability, 
industry, and research interests; the consequent sense of 
insecurity for a man who by definition must be capable of 
entering the coveted top posts in the civil service has to be 
offset by very great advantages. Not all of these need to be 
advantages of status or income: for the right type of man the 
opportunities for further study are a great attraction, but in 
Southeast Asia he normally needs to convince a family of 
this. Most universities in Southeast Asia would need to dou- 
ble their starting salaries to make them sufficiently attractive; 
for some the necessary increase would be treble or even 
quadruple. University men normally can achieve a reason- 
able standard of living only by taking on more than one post. 

In Vietnam it is often necessary for university teachers to 
take on more than the minimum teaching hours—and there- 
by earn a supplement—if they have no outside employment. 
In Thailand and Burma the standard of living of university 
men—like that of all honest civil servants—is very simple, 
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but a good many appear to live on what they earn from the 
universities. In ‘Thailand—as already mentioned—it is com- 
mon to earn salaries from two universities at once. In the 
Philippines the standard of living expected is much higher, 
but to attain it a supplement to the university salary is essen- 
tial. In Indonesia virtually all have outside employment but 
even so maintain a very frugal manner of living. 

‘These low salaries make it difficult to be selective, as uni- 
versities should be. But they also affect the quality of work 
done and hence the general spirit of the universities. The 
constant pressure to supplement income by taking on other 
lines of work seriously hampers research, especially when 
there is little pressure to publish and little leadership. 

At the same time, it is necessary to point out that the 
salaries in most of the Southeast Asian countries compare 
favorably with those in Japan and India for people of similar 
qualifications. ‘This raises rather more fundamental issues, 
which are worthy of some further consideration. 

In both Japan and India, university education has been 
going on for many decades. Although salaries are low, they 
are not low in comparison to market values. Of course, if 
qualified men can overcome the barriers to movement be- 
tween countries, they can earn much more in foreign univer- 
sities or research posts; but they cannot do so outside the 
universities within their own country. Indeed, in India sub- 
stantial unemployment among university-educated men per- 
haps indicates that salaries there are too high. In Southeast 
Asia this is not the situation: even in the Philippines, while 
there may be a surplus of the basic professional qualifica- 
tions, there is still a shortage of people with postgraduate 
degrees (which approximately correspond to other Southeast 
Asian honors degrees). In all the other countries except 
Malaya and Hong Kong the university salaries—and gen- 
erally those in the civil service—are well below what private 
firms would pay. 
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The expansion of university education may eliminate 
this shortage within perhaps two decades, possibly less: sev- 
eral universities reported no immediate problem of graduate 
unemployment but expected it in a year or two. If this is 
correct, one decade might be sufficient to bring most of these 
academic salaries into line with the current market situation; 
auxiliary jobs would become harder to find, living standards 
would be reduced, and it would become possible, without 
losing staff or causing serious discontent, to begin to require 
full-time work for the existing salaries and to exercise more 
selection. ‘This has been used as an argument in favor of the 
existing structure: it is a result of a temporary scarcity, and 
because salaries are rigid it is better to leave them as they 
are and meet the scarcity while it lasts by allowing one person 
to do two or three jobs at once. 

Rigidity of salaries, however, is unlikely to be important. 
Inflation may be expected in nearly all these countries, not 
perhaps at present rates, but quite enough to require salary 
adjustments. Relative scales then could be brought more into 
line with changing scarcities. For the immediate future, sal- 
aries need to be adjusted to allow for the effects of past in- 
flation. This will aggravate the financial difficulties of uni- 
versities and probably accentuate some of the problems of 
either adapting teaching methods to cope with huge student- 
staff ratios or selecting students more strictly. But higher 
salaries are essential to secure the best minds and to promote 
academic values and skills by proper selection procedures. 

Formal selection procedures often are regarded by uni- 
versities, not merely as means of promoting the values and 
skills of learning, but actually as defenses of academic free- 
dom. Particularly for promotions, the selection of a man on 
his public record as judged by experts in his own field is 
often valued as a safeguard against an able man _ being 
blocked in his academic advancement because his views do 
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not concur with those of his dean or professor. It is also some 
safeguard against political pressures. 

Few universities in the region have adequate procedures 
even to guard against mediocrity and favoritism; most would 
regard it as sufficient if a certain formal academic standing 
could be required for a position at any level in the academic 
hierarchy. 

In the Universities of Malaya and Hong Kong all perma- 
nent academic appointments are made only after consulta- 
tion with a panel of experts in the subject selected from any- 
where in the world by the senate;® in fact, the advice of 
either the Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
Overseas or the Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth is usually taken. From time to time the local 
council members suspect that these overseas experts are un- 
duly favorably disposed to overseas candidates or local ones 
with some overseas training. But on the whole the guarantee 
of objective competition is highly valued. 

In Rangoon, Saigon, and the Indonesian universities 
some limited protection for academic standards in appoint- 
ments is provided by the senate, though its role differs 
among the different universities. In Indonesia the Bureau 
for the Co-ordination of Higher Education also screens ap- 
pointments with a view to maintaining standards. 

The Rangoon senate considers only chairs, but by ap- 
pointing subcommittees to investigate carefully it exercises 
a reasonable degree of control. Other appointments, how- 
ever, are made by the head of the department. In Saigon, 
though appointments are made by the president of the re- 
public on the recommendation of the rector, the actual selec- 
tion is done by the senate, with considerable emphasis on 
published work. Though there is no agrégé system, it is laid 
down that all instructors must possess a doctorate. In Indo- 
nesia the procedure is complex, with many different stages 


8. University of Malaya, Calendar, 1959-1960 (Singapore: University of 
Malaya, 1959), pp. 25-26, 33. 
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of approval, full professors with life tenure being appointed 
by the president of Indonesia, while junior appointments 
are made by the minister of education. In all cases both the 
senate and the government’s Bureau for the Co-ordination of 
Higher Education have to be consulted, though the initiative 
in proposing a name rests with the dean or professor. There- 
fore, no element of open competition exists, but rather a 
series of screens, academic and probably also political, which 
each candidate has to pass. 

In Thailand and the Philippines regulations lay down 
the minimum academic qualifications for holders of different 
appointments, but there is no real safeguard for standards or 
objective method of selection within these limits. Appoint- 
ment in Thailand is actually by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, a body which has been criticized by the International 
Bank Mission as unqualified even for its task of filling posts 
in the ordinary civil service.® The proprietors of private uni- 
versities in the Philippines control appointments, usually on 
the initiative of the deans, themselves appointed by the pro- 
prietors; the pressure that this can generate to subordinate 
academic to commercial considerations in teaching and exam- 
ining can readily be imagined, especially as few lecturers 
have any security of tenure. 

Once realistic salaries were achieved, the standard of 
Southeast Asian universities could certainly be raised by a 
reform of the selection procedure. This would not need to be 
uniform in all countries, but some procedure for public 
applications and expert assessment for all major appoint- 
ments and promotions undoubtedly would raise both morale 
and standards, and stimulate more research. Nevertheless, 
it is important that in appointing professional experts as 
assessors, the universities should realize that this might intro- 
duce a bias toward the type of pure research that would be 
published in the international journals, at the expense of 


g. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, op. cit., pp. 
221-223. 
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several types of quite ordinary field work by recognized 
methods that produce limited new knowledge and help to 
create a local research tradition. ‘Technical translation also 
should not be neglected, or better still the production of 
new textbooks, merely arranging existing knowledge in 
suitable forms of presentation for undergraduates in the local 
language. These things can be done well or badly. Suitable 
professional assessors could size up a candidate’s quality by 
his performance in these areas no less than in original re- 
search. But the choice of experts should not handicap this 
type of work in comparison with articles in international 
journals. 

‘The values and skills which a university exists to further 
are predominantly intellectual. Among them integrity and a 
desire to follow the argument through, even if this upsets 
traditional beliefs, are of great importance. But these often 
will run counter to traditional Southeast Asian ideas of 
politeness, especially politeness to those in authority. Any 
selection procedure should—if the university is to produce 
the right results—be specially gentle to those who will not 
follow the traditional Asian practice of avoiding tension by 
anticipating what the listener expects to hear: those in au- 
thority in the region are excessively surrounded by men who 
aim to please; young men who depart from this pattern are 
easily regarded as unco-operative and disloyal; and it would 
probably be healthier for the university’s primary intellec- 
tual values if there were not too much scope for these mat- 
ters to affect a young Asian scholar’s career. 

Clearly, also, if a university allows selection procedures 
to take account of moral character—unless it merely wishes 
to protect itself against criminal acts or blatant scandals—it 
is likely to be influenced either by unproved gossip or, more 
probably, by differences of opinion on controversial issues. 
A university run by a missionary body could hardly help 
taking such matters into account; for other private univer- 
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sities a formal and competitive selection procedure might 
very reasonably be imposed, which would be guided mainly 
by the public academic record, of degrees, publications, 
prizes, testimonials of teaching experience, and other factual 
evidence assessed by leading workers in the field. 

One selection problem, which falls between selection of 
staff and selection of students, is that of selecting graduates 
or undergraduates for special scholarships to fit them for 
positions on academic staffs. Several universities in the re- 
gion make it a condition of scholarships for overseas study 
that the scholar should undertake, on his return, to serve 
the university if required to do so. In Malaya this is a com- 
mon practice with junior members of staff; in Thailand all 
students going overseas on government scholarships are re- 
quired to serve in a professional capacity in government 
service (which in Thailand includes the university) for a 
period determined by the number of years they have been 
abroad; and American aid programs often give scholarships 
for study in America on the understanding that the scholar 
will fill an assigned post on his return. 

It is generally difficult to administer such schemes equit- 
ably. University training often develops unexpected talents, 
so that adherence to the original plan may seem absurd. Yet 
if the undertaking is not enforced there may be serious in- 
justice to those who did not originally apply because this 
undertaking was a deterrent. Where a transfer is sanctioned 
from an underpaid university post to well-paid private prac- 
tice in law or medicine, there may in effect be a government 
subsidy of several thousands of pounds paid to one man out 
of many for accepting an obligation he is not prepared to 
keep. Reluctance to allow this may result in enforcement of 
years of unwilling service. 

Tied scholarships are inefficient because they limit mo- 
bility between jobs at a stage in individual development 
when foresight is most difficult, and because if they are not 
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uniformly enforced they may undermine public obligation. 
They may be worth using if there is a whole range of public 
careers, all equally underpaid, and if the means of staffing 
them is to subsidize education of public servants but to allow 
some flexibility within the service. A poor country can run 
its public service relatively cheaply in this way, as long as 
the demand for education greatly exceeds the supply; and if 
the system is enforced by a flexible and intelligent public 
services commission it need not be inequitable. In principle 
the Thai system runs on these lines, but it is incompetently 
administered. 

If such a system prevails, the universities find it much 
harder to work effectively if they are outside it; most of the 
ablest students already will be earmarked for government 
service, and it may be difficult to persuade the government to 
release academically outstanding ones to the university for 
fear of undermining the civil service system. In general, 
universities in developed countries are inclined to be hostile 
to tied scholarships but to be prepared to compromise a 
little when they are used in underdeveloped countries. It is 
felt vaguely to be equitable that a scholar, financed by public 
funds from a poor country, should be required to serve his 
country for a salary lower than he could earn elsewhere. But 
the system can be applied in Southeast Asia only if it is 
applied consistently, and it is certainly inimical to inde- 
pendent universities. 

Probably the independent universities can do little about 
this except emphasize the importance of releasing such stu- 
dents if they are able and willing to become university teach- 
ers. This is another aspect of the attempt to secure recog- 
nition of the long-run importance of making the university 
appointments prize appointments, so as to raise the level 
of part of the national life. It must be possible for the out- 
standing students to remain in the university. 

Selection of students is an even more important instru- 
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ment for promoting values and skills in the community than 
selection of staff. The degree examinations and the entrance 
examinations promote the learning process, influencing peo- 
ple’s willingness to change, and they also select, on the basis 
of natural sensitivity and aptitude, those who can best be 
used to further the values and skills of learning. There are 
many good reasons why the balance between different values 
and skills should not be the same in a Southeast Asian as in 
a Western country, as well as good reasons for different gen- 
eral levels of attainment. Yet the selection procedures for 
students at all levels are as closely modeled on Western pro- 
cedures as conditions allow. This is partly due to lack of 
thought about what the selection was originally designed to 
achieve. But even more important is the influence of over- 
seas universities themselves. The standard of the entrance 
examination or of the honors degree examination—or the 
standards of baccalaureate and license—are treated as such 
important tests of virtue that one is apt to forget that in 
their countries of origin they were once merely administra- 
tive instruments for furthering an intellectual process. 

If the pressure to conformity in standards were not so 
great several features of these universities that now seem un- 
alterable would no doubt be subject to modification in ac- 
cordance with university policy. Not only the relative num- 
bers of students and staff but even some of the attitudes to 
learning, and to professional life, could be influenced by rede- 
signing selection procedures. But in the existing universities 
these procedures are treated as given. For the entrance exami- 
nation and the degree examination the universities feel free 
to vary the detailed content of knowledge, but they tend to 
regard the standard as something inherent in the nature of 
universities, which they are obliged to try to maintain. What 
the standard actually is depends on the university’s contacts. 
The universities have to adapt staffing and teaching methods 
to the need to transform an objectively given number of 
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students from an objectively required entrance standard to 
an objectively required degree standard. 

Because of the shortage of suitably qualified men to teach 
in universities, and the rapid rate of growth desired, all 
Southeast Asian universities, except a few private ones in the 
Philippines and Indonesia, use staff recruited on special 
terms from overseas. Employment of foreign staff, in present 
Southeast Asian conditions, raises special problems. To dis- 
cuss them more clearly, we can divide the foreign staff into 
four different groups. 

Much the largest group are those supplied by foreign 
countries or foundations as aid to the country concerned. 
Next are those recruited by universities through a regular 
long-standing procedure for overseas recruitment. Then 
there are missionaries, teaching in their own or sometimes 
in other universities. Finally, a few foreigners are recruited 
individually without any special system. 

Those who are sent as part of an aid scheme are normally 
on short-term appointments, of four years or less. They in- 
clude direct employees of foundations or of the United States 
government; members of overseas universities which accept 
contracts to help particular departments in Southeast Asian 
universities;!° employees working for a university under a 
bilateral Colombo Plan scheme worked out between a South- 
east Asian and an outside government;!! employees of em- 
bassies or their cultural extensions, lent to universities, 
usually part-time, and mainly for language teaching; tem- 
porary or permanent employees of the United Nations work- 
ing for a university under the Technical Assistance Pro- 


10. See Institute of Research on Overseas Programs, The International 
Program of American Universities (East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State 
University Press, 1958), for a general survey. 

11. United Kingdom, Commonwealth Relations Office, The Colombo Plan 
Technical Co-operation Scheme: Report for 1955-56 by the Council for Tech- 
nical Co-operation in South and Southeast Asia (London: H.M.S.O., 1956). 
Other reports by this Council, covering the period 1953-1960, may be of some 
interest in this context. 
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gram;!* and professors recruited by the French government 
under its cultural treaties with Vietnam and Cambodia. In 
such appointments salaries, conditions of appointment, leave, 
etc., are determined by the government or foundation which 
finances the undertaking. Commonly some local contribution 
(such as housing, office accommodation and a local living 
allowance) is required, mainly as evidence that the institu- 
tion really wants this help. 

The salaries paid are more generous than those in the 
visiting professor’s home country; foreign travel and the 
broadening of experience might be inducement enough for 
a very few outstanding people but not to secure the numbers 
required. This tends to create a great disparity in living 
standards between the visiting professors and their local 
colleagues, with consequent awkwardness and ill-feeling. It 
was not always possible for me to obtain exact figures with- 
out creating hostility, since opinions naturally vary as to 
comparable positions. No instance was found except in 
Malaya and Hong Kong where the local currency value of 
the salary of a visiting American professor was less than three 
times that of his local counterpart; in one instance if dollars 
were valued at the rate at which they were in fact being sold 
for local expenses, the factor would be more than thirty 
times. Curiously, in such instances the local professors com- 
plain less at being underpaid themselves than at the un- 
reasonably generous treatment of the foreigner; yet these 
funds are provided from elsewhere, the posts are hard to fill, 
and the quality even at these salaries is sometimes below 
what the governments or foundations would wish. This sug- 
gests that economics is still very inadequately taught in these 
countries. 


12.A general account of this program, with a few references to work in 
universities, e.g., under W.H.O. or I.A.E.A., is given in United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, Technical Assistance Administration, Annual Re- 
port to the Technical Assistance Committee, 1960 (New York: United Na- 
tions, 1961). Unfortunately, it is not always possible to tell from these 
reports whether the work is done in universities or elsewhere. 
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A parallel situation arises in universities in Thailand, 
Malaya, and Hong Kong, where foreigners have been re- 
cruited for many years and paid, from the university's own 
resources, salaries higher than those paid to their local pro- 
fessors. It is interesting to compare the system in Chulalong- 
korn with that based on British colonial practice, which pre- 
vails in Malaya and Hong Kong. Chulalongkorn pays appre- 
ciably less to its foreign professors: it sets lower standards; it 
requires fewer foreigners; and, until American aid became 
available, it was content to rely on those for whom a part of 
the inducement was to work in an independent country with 
a very distinctive culture. Malaya and Hong Kong had to 
compete with a well-paid colonial education service; a uni- 
versity lecturer could not reasonably be paid less than a 
schoolmaster in the education service, even if he might be 
induced to go abroad for less; and the colonial atmosphere 
with its political tensions was a deterrent that narrowed the 
field of selection. 

On the other hand, the discrimination in favor of the 
foreign professor is much greater in independent Thailand 
than in colonial Hong Kong. The Thai professor is paid 
about one third of the salary of his foreign colleague; in 
Hong Kong (and also in Malaya) the difference is about 15 
per cent. This may seem paradoxical, but it is easily ex- 
plained. The taxpayers in an independent country want to 
extend university education as cheaply as possible and are 
not sympathetic to paying international salaries for their 
local professors. In a colony “discrimination”’ is often a major 
political issue. Foreign control blurs the relation between 
government expenditure and taxation. The barrier to the 
expansion of university education is felt to be not its cost 
but the continuing control of the university by foreigners—a 
control more likely to be brought to an end if local univer- 
sity salaries are high to attract the best available local men. 
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Public opinion thus keeps the differential in favor of the 
foreigner low. 

Even the missionary universities have not escaped difh- 
culties based on different salaries. A salary, which to a well- 
qualified American would mean a real sacrifice for his faith, 
would be more than enough to attract a similarly qualified 
Filipino. These universities cannot collect enough funds in 
the Philippines to pay more for their local staff, nor can the 
missionary bodies in the United States go beyond a reason- 
able limit in under-paying their American staff. This applies, 
of course, only to the societies which are not celibate orders. 

These disparities in salary make it harder to promote 
close social contacts, which are important in university life. 
Other social barriers arising from the colonial tradition may 
be even more serious; at least Americans, in spite of their 
greater income differences, seem to be more effective than 
Europeans in these contacts. There are, however, steps that 
could be taken officially which would reduce the difficulties. 

First, at least the difference between the local salary and 
that of the foreign professor always should be paid from 
abroad. This was indeed recommended for British colonial 
universities as early as the Asquith Commission,!* though 
the recommendation was not accepted. Next, where foreign 
and local staff can live together in similar houses, as in the 
Malaysian universities, some of the difficulties arising from 
salary differentials can be overcome. However, it would be 
helpful if there could be also more similarity in the style of 
living, especially when income differences are large. Both 
British and Americans sometimes feel that the agencies 
through which they are employed actually discourage at- 
tempts to adjust the style of living to that of their colleagues 
—as if they were being told that their high salaries were paid 


13. Note that in the recommendations of Asquith, Report on Higher Edu- 
cation in the Colonies (London: H.M.S.O. 6647 of 1945), pp. 23-24, it was 
laid down that the margin of expatriation pay for university staff from the 
United Kingdom should be met by the British treasury. This recommenda- 
tion never was accepted. 
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to keep up a certain standard. Both British and Americans are 
much influenced by the style which is set. It could be helpful 
if an expectation were established that during their stay 
abroad they would live as nearly as possible on the salary paid 
to their colleagues and that their extra earnings were compen- 
sation for foregoing, not a means of maintaining, their home 
standards. ‘Too much pressure in this direction would of 
course prejudice recruitment; but it would be possible to 
avoid, or counteract, pressures in the opposite direction. Both 
government representatives and businessmen may have good 
reasons for encouraging differences in standards, but not uni- 
versities. 

Provisions for travel and overseas study have created 
further problems, particularly in institutions with regular 
systems of overseas recruiting, such as Chulalongkorn, Ma- 
laya, and Hong Kong, and some of the protestant missionary 
universities. Some, but not all, of the reasons for granting 
overseas leave to staff serving in tropical countries in modern 
conditions are also reasons for granting sabbatical leave to 
locally recruited staff. 

Overseas leave for Europeans in tropical countries orig- 
inally was given for health reasons, most of which no longer 
apply. An important reason for desiring such leave now, is 
undoubtedly, in the broadest sense, cultural—a recognition 
that Europeans will not be permanently welcome in tropical 
countries and a consequent desire to maintain cultural ties 
with Europe. One of the functions of university sabbatical 
leave is to maintain and extend the academic contacts of 
senior academics by full-time research in other universities. 
Co-ordination of the two types of leave would clearly help 
to alleviate tensions between local and overseas staff. It could 
also stimulate the research of overseas staff and encourage 
Southeast Asian university administrations to be more gen- 
erous to their own academic staff than they might otherwise 
be. 
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The Aitken Commission, which investigated conditions 
in the University of Malaya in 1957, took these facts into 
consideration and recommended the abolition of overseas 
leave and the introduction of a system of study leave for all 
academic members of staff on sabbatical leave terms.'* ‘The 
scheme seemed fair and ingenious but in fact generated more 
tensions than it allayed. There are important differences 
which need create no sense of disparity but which tend to do 
so if a uniform scheme is imposed. Mobility for the younger 
overseas staff needs to be encouraged since this promotes 
recruitment; while for local staff it may reasonably be dis- 
couraged, since the alternative is to compete with wealthier 
countries in an international market for the locally trained 
students. For senior staff the needs of families are different. 
Co-ordination of leave is thus not simple, but the attempt 
may be worth making. 

Though most of the overseas staff in all Southeast Asian 
universities are recruited under special schemes, a few are 
recruited locally on the universities’ ordinary terms. For 
Europeans and Americans this means a considerable finan- 
cial hardship, but there are some who accept this for the 
interest of the work. Southeast Asian salaries are normally 
adequate to attract Indian scholars, wherever the teaching is 
in the English language. There are also a few refugee 
Chinese scholars. 

Movement of academic staff between the different South- 
east Asian countries is hampered by the differences between 
the university systems, but some mobility exists, and it would 
be useful if this could be promoted further by the Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Institutions of Higher Learning. 
Without it the universities in these small countries may 
suffer from inbreeding when scarcities no longer make it 
necessary to employ foreign staff on special terms. This move- 
ment is assisted by a growth of the role of English as an 


14. Aitken Commission, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
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academic second language: in Indonesia English has re- 
placed Dutch; in Vietnam and Cambodia it is tending to 
replace French; in ‘Vhailand, instead of a group of alterna- 
tive European languages, English has become the second 
language in the schools. Conferences and meetings can be 
held largely in English, and this process is likely to go 
further. 

We may turn next to the modifications of teaching meth- 
ods that Southeast Asian universities have adopted, or can 
adopt, to deal with scarcities that still remain in spite of 
foreign aid and overseas recruitment. We have already seen 
that most modifications have been made reluctantly and 
under pressure, rather than in a spirit of experiment and 
adventure. It is well known that imitation of the practices 
of more developed countries can actually check economic 
growth in an economically underdeveloped country. ‘The 
most harmful imitation is that of features associated with the 
abundance of capital and of trained people found in an ad- 
vanced country. For anything that uses unnecessarily large 
amounts of capital and skill is particularly damaging at a 
time when these resources—the essential instruments of 
further growth—have to be conserved to the utmost. The 
imitation of irrelevant university phenomena is one of the 
less well-known forms of this waste but probably a very 
serious handicap to economic development in many coun- 
tries; not only does it use up large amounts of skill and even 
capital—by the teaching it gives, it may stimulate similar 
waste in other parts of the economy. 

Probably one of the chief difficulties of adapting teaching 
methods is that the changing of student attitudes, both to 
learning and to professional responsibility, is even more 
important in Southeast Asian university teaching than the 


15. This is the well-known extension of the “Duesenberry Effect” into the 
theory of economic development; see R. Nurkse, Problems of Capital Forma- 
tion in Underdeveloped Countries (Oxford: Blackwell, 1953), pp. 577-579, 
and passim. 
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development of their skills, and this side of university teach- 
ing makes more demands on the professor’s individual atten- 
tion. University men in Southeast Asia say little about chang- 
ing student attitudes, since this is a sensitive subject likely 
to provoke government intervention;!* but they are well 
aware that such a change is necessary. We can illustrate the 
point by comparing the attitudes derived from the students’ 
Southeast Asian background with the attitudes necessary to 
carry out their roles in developing their society. 

First, the demand for recruitment to responsible posi- 
tions by test and examination arose in very different ways in 
Europe and in Southeast Asia. In Europe professional stand- 
ards, maintained by formal and institutional means, had 
existed for centuries; eighteenth-century rationalism, “the 
career open to talents,” and the demands for recruitment by 
examination were attempts to remove irrelevant obstacles to 
a value-creating process that was accepted on all sides. 
There was no similar familiarity with professional standards 
in Southeast Asian political thought. The professions and the 
senior positions were occupied by foreigners, and nationalist 
opinion wanted local people to have access to them by taking 
the same examinations first overseas and later in their own 
country. In Southeast Asian eyes, what the foreign supervisor 
did was simply to see that certain things were done by making 
certain particular people responsible and not allowing them 
to shift the responsibility. Someone else presumably passed 
orders to him, but his responsibility was to get jobs done by 
ordering other people around. Independence and democracy 
meant simply that access to the right to order people around 
was open to free competition, through examinations; in some 
cases the knowledge examined was technical and relevant, 
though it probably was believed to be merely similar in kind 
to that of the Asian electrician, nurse, or library clerk; in 


16. The suggestion of Allen, op. cit., pp. 30-36, of U. S. aid to Indonesia in 
general studies was much resented, on the ground that the formation of 
students’ attitudes should be done by Indonesians. 
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others it was non-technical and irrelevant, a mere means of 
testing ability. 

For the great majority of the parents of Southeast Asian 
university students the university is a place in which success 
means access to higher status in the social hierarchy, and 
success is achieved by working hard and obeying the teacher. 
The spread of university education is a device to give their 
children the chance to achieve this success. To the students 
themselves a good secondary school may have given some 
very limited idea of the relevance of knowledge to profes- 
sional life. But university-trained teachers are a small minor- 
ity in the rapidly expanding school system, and even many 
of these are mass-produced students on whom the university 
has had too little impact. 

Of course, some of the freshmen in universities anywhere 
do not yet appreciate the difference between professional 
responsibility and being responsible for a particular task; 
they have no concept of a changing fabric of public affairs 
and of scientific knowledge, in the context of which deci- 
sions have to be taken. Such students always lack, at first, any 
idea of the relevance of their studies. But in Southeast Asia 
these students tend to be too high a proportion of the whole. 
Conversations over coffee, or student societies, hardly can be 
relied on to give them perspective. At the same time the stu- 
dents have often grown up with much more than the adoles- 
cent’s usual conflict of values. Emotional insecurity generates 
an uncertainty in their attitude to authority, excessive respect 
for the individual teacher, excessive suspicions of authority in 
general. Misunderstandings constantly arise, and student 
organizations feel slighted; time must be spent explaining to 
successive student leaders why in their own interest they 
cannot control funds that have to be voted by the govern- 
ment or exercise discipline over their fellow students. Cour- 
teous and reasonable themselves, these students are elected to 
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office because their attitudes typify the unsettled student 
attitude toward authority. 

By contrast, quite drastic action often must be taken—for 
example, to give obviously inaccurate facts about matters 
personally known to them—to prevent students from accept- 
ing everything the university teacher says as final truth. One 
is forced to induce in the student mind simultaneously more 
and less respect for authority—less suspicion and more crit- 
icism. 

Beginning from this background the university has to 
produce those who will take informed decisions, and design 
and maintain the specialized institutions of modern nations. 
During their university years these people will need to learn 
to take relevant facts into account and make their own deci- 
sions with these as the basis. They will need an attitude of 
responsibility that will determine, from professional study, 
what needs to be done, what men can do it, whether their 
training and inducements are adequate, and then they must 
bear responsibility for the failure or success of the result. 
‘They will need an attitude of demanding from themselves— 
so that they can demand from others—the highest standards 
of competence and industry that are attainable in their own 
situation. ‘These attitudes are expected of university men 
generally, but the change in personality which any university 
has to achieve in its students depends on the cultural environ- 
ment. The task imposed on the universities of Southeast Asia 
arises from the desire to establish modern nations among 
people whose present traditions—apart from those of the 
better schools and universities, and those taken over from the 
colonial civil services and professions—do not foster the nec- 
essary professional attitudes.1” 

Two difficulties that may be easily overlooked make the 


17.An interesting example of an attempt to perform this task in the 
Southeast Asian setting is a discussion of obligations revealed by a study of 
economics, broadly in terms of Buddhist concepts, in Puey and Supharb’s text- 
book, Economy of Thailand (Bangkok: Pramal Mitra, 1955) (in Thai). 
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task of the universities especially hard. The rapid popula- 
tion growth and the very recent expansion of education make 
men of age and experience scarce, so there is usually no time 
for people to learn professional codes through long profes- 
sional practice: the young men from the universities will be 
setting the standard for whole departments within a few 
years of graduation. Moreover, the continued functioning of 
organizations built up under colonial rule may conceal the 
fact that they will not necessarily continue to work effec- 
tively once the authority of the European, as European, is 
withdrawn. A water works may cease to be efficient after 
independence, not because the engineer lacks either stand- 
ards or competence in comparison with his immediate prede- 
cessor, but because different relations with the government, 
the foremen, the trade unions, and the non-technical man- 
agement have become necessary with changing political cir- 
cumstances. The engineer has to work out his own solution, 
as did his predecessor far back in early colonial times or his 
still earlier predecessor at the beginning of the industrial 
revolution. But the need to break new ground may be less 
obvious. 

The cultivation of a different attitude to learning, to 
work and to achievement, and the promotion of the basic 
skills in any branch of learning are the things that need to be 
borne in mind in assessing the different ways in which uni- 
versities react to shortages of qualified staff, books, and equip- 
ment. 

Broadly, the shortage of qualified staff can be met by 
reducing the staff-student ratio, with or without a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of the teacher’s contact- 
hours with students; by diluting the regular staff with a large 
number of new graduates as teaching assistants; or in various 
ways by using on a part-time basis large numbers of people 
who are doing other professional work. Reduced staff-stu- 
dent ratios increase the teaching load, or number of contact- 
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hours, though not proportionately. At the same time the 
quality of instruction suffers directly. Lectures always must 
be supplemented by discussion in small groups and by writ- 
ten work, and for these the teaching load normally increases 
in proportion to the decline in the staff-student ratio. If these 
are neglected, students merely memorize lecture notes and 
the lecture becomes worse than useless; if they are kept up, 
with greatly increased numbers, the same quality cannot be 
maintained. The same lecturer cannot discuss the same topic 
freshly with more than a fairly small number of different 
groups, and there is a limit to the number of ways of supple- 
menting a given logical sequence by different group discus- 
sions, especially if libraries cannot afford many duplicate 
volumes and students cannot afford to buy books. Moreover, 
if increased teaching hours prevent the professors and _lec- 
turers from keeping fresh on their subjects and stimulating 
new ideas, even the best students will suffer and will never 
be challenged by fresh thinking. 

Almost all the universities which have accepted large 
numbers have had to increase teaching loads. In the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, which is supposed to be the leader in 
research for the whole Philippines, full-time professors are 
required to teach fifteen hours a week. It is not necessary to 
look further for the reasons for the university’s limited out- 
put of research. In other universities in the Philippines the 
permitted load is twenty-four hours, and even this is often 
exceeded. The principal universities of Indonesia regard 
about four hours as an ideal teaching load,!® and professors 
or lecturers taking as many as twelve are often lecturing in 
more than one university. The University of Rangoon at- 
tempts to meet the situation by using many partly qualified 
teaching assistants, to help particularly with the written 
work. This is probably the least unsatisfactory way of dilut- 

18.In Indonesia, of course, with the free study system, a great deal of 


time is spent on oral examination of individual students. This is not included 
in the figure of four hours, and the ideal is rarely attained. 
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ing the work of the few senior academic members. But the 
senior men then must spend a good deal of time with the 
junior instructors, so as to achieve at least indirect contact 
with their classes. The few really good scholars seem to be 
using the method fairly effectively, but expansion has been 
so rapid that the quality of the assistants themselves is often 
poor. 

Before considering further the use of part-time assistants 
for this and other tasks, it may be worthwhile to discuss var- 
ious changes in the use of written work that might be easier 
if external pressures on universities to conform were weaker. 
Written work is useful in assessment, as well as in changing 
attitudes and developing skills. Assessment is an important 
part of a university’s work, and formal examinations are most 
inadequate; the give and take of correcting written work, as 
well as oral discussion, are important supplementary instru- 
ments. A university teacher is expected to give potential em- 
ployers information that goes beyond examination results. 
But in Southeast Asia this supplementary information is 
inevitably inaccurate, and the attempt to derive it from writ- 
ten work diminishes the quantity and debases the quality of 
what can be done. 

To begin with there are language problems, which tend 
to make assessment through essay-type answers inaccurate 
and unfair. In the Universities of Hong Kong and Malaya 
and in the Philippines written work at present can be given 
only in English; and students differ greatly, according to 
their school background, in their familiarity with the lan- 
guage. In Burma and in Indonesia written work can be in 
the national language or English, and both are foreign lan- 
guages to a fairly large proportion of the students; here again 
linguistic differences among individuals are very marked. 
A fairly uniform spoken knowledge of Vietnamese in Hué, 
or of Khmer in the Royal Cambodian University can be 
assumed, but not yet a uniform skill in the written language. 
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Only in Thailand would linguistic differences be unimpor- 
tant. A fair assessment is therefore difficult. But the desire 
to assess learning causes standardization in the work assigned, 
which imposes more of a strain on library books and makes 
marking much duller and more mechanical than it need be. 

If assessment were not expected, a random sample could 
be marked, only the fortunate (or unfortunate) ones selected 
being given individual treatment. Assuming that the limit- 
ing factor on written work is the time of the lecturer, mark- 
ing a random sample of one-fourth or one-sixth would be 
very much better than cutting out three-fourths of the writ- 
ten work which students could do. Greater flexibility also 
would make it possible to assign highly concentrated work, 
involving a great deal of time spent on a limited amount of 
material. ‘Translation, abstracts or reviews of highly technical 
work would foster exact and difficult thought. 

Yet, however much is done in this direction, the shortage 
of regular staff is bound to demand much part-time work. 
Naturally, different universities have different approaches to 
such work. One limit is found in the Philippines and Indo- 
nesia, where very few well-qualified people work full-time at 
one job. Normally they have one “full-time” post and one or 
two others in addition.!® This may mean that the well-quali- 
fied people work harder than similar people elsewhere. In 
Indonesia overwork at this level seems common, though 
much working time is spent in untangling red tape that 
other people have spent time in tangling, for a purpose now 
forgotten, or unattainable, or merely for private gain. Indo- 
nesian scholars have aspirations which are not satisfied by 
such part-time work, but owing to the effect of inflation on 
their living standards, and the multitude of jobs to be done 
(both, of course, consequences of their government’s lack of 


19. It is alleged that a well-known professor of economics in the region, 
having answered the hotel elevator operator’s question as to the subject of 
his chair, was told: “That’s my major subject too. What do you do in the 
daytime?” 
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realism), they simply have to attempt several jobs at once. In 
the Philippines inflation has been much less severe and the 
shortage of qualified people is less serious. Here the multi- 
plicity of jobs results from a general failure to recognize high 
quality, pay it adequately, and exact the utmost from it, so 
that it does not merely dilute itself into greater quantity. No 
doubt all of this part-time work has led to an extraordinary 
increase in the sheer quantity of training that has occurred in 
both the Philippines and Indonesia since World War II. It 
has been bought at a high price by these countries, but at 
least the choice is theirs. 

Elsewhere in the region the approach to part-time work 
seems more hopeful and less likely to lower standards. In 
many medical schools, not only in Southeast Asia, distin- 
guished doctors teach for comparatively small honoraria in 
one special field because the school adopts a policy of only 
inviting people of distinction and the invitation is valuable 
to their private consulting practice. A university can, by 
careful selection, attract excellent medical and legal work in 
this way. The technique is less easy to apply to professions 
in the natural and social sciences, where people are usually 
employed by organizations and it is harder to insure that 
they will improve their prospects by lecturing at a univer- 
sity. Both in Thammasart and in the National University of 
Vietnam at Hué an attempt is being made to attract out- 
standing people in their profession by appealing to motives 
of prestige. This needs patient work by the head of the uni- 
versity and its administrative officers in propagating the idea; 
it can only be achieved if the university is prepared to leave 
part-time posts unfilled rather than accept anyone whom the 
profession would not respect. 

In part-time as in full-time university teaching it is im- 
portant that the student should learn from one who is in 
the habit of learning. The leading professional man who 
is advancing, and not merely keeping up with, his subject, 
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is a suitable part-time teacher, even though he does no re- 
search in the university. His preparation for lectures is not 
merely ‘mugging up” some new material but ordering and 
arranging his knowledge in relation to the general body of 
his subject—a thing he will probably find helpful. The same 
applies to the full-time worker in one of the country’s re- 
search institutions. These men will not be attracted merely 
by a small honorarium. To attract them the process of selec- 
tion must be at least as strict for part-time as for full-time 
work, making selection a genuine badge of professional 
distinction. It follows that those selected should be treated 
as authorities and invited to choose the field that interests 
them, as they are at Hué. Syllabuses should be adapted to 
the distinguished people available, with part-time even more 
than with full-time teachers; for distinction and originality 
are more important stimuli than a completely ordered and 
relevant scheme. This need not prevent graduate assistants 
from doing bread-and-butter work under supervision of the 
full-time staff. 

Shortage of books is another important cause of strain 
in the universities of Southeast Asia: in some countries li- 
brary facilities are totally inadequate; in few can students 
afford to buy more than one or two books a year. Even 
members of university staffs often cannot afford to buy for- 
eign books out of their depreciated salaries. Wasteful com- 
petition for library books develops when lecturers are forced 
to keep large numbers of them away from students, for long 
periods, to do their essential preparation. Because of lack of 
reading rooms, many books are kept more or less permanent- 
ly in staff homes. 

Other wasteful practices, both official and unofficial, 
result from this extreme demand for reading materials. 
Sometimes students are denied access to shelves—perhaps 
a minor matter with adequate trained library staff, but 
far more serious if delays are heavy; sometimes they are 
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allowed access to only one book at a time—again a reasonable 
regulation when many students are wanting each book, yet 
one which rules out several techniques of using books that 
ought to be learned in a university. Most libraries with open 
access reported relatively minor losses—a creditable record, 
when the competition for books is so desperate, and adequate 
supervision so difficult—though books are often deliberately 
misplaced to preserve private access to them. Duplicate lend- 
ing copies of books tend to absorb a much larger part of the 
appropriation for university libraries in Southeast Asia than 
elsewhere. Lecturers follow the general pattern of reading 
lists in Western universities. A logical order of teaching a 
subject will drive a hundred students in one month to study 
one book, which is by no means a textbook which they could 
afford to buy. Yet with the acute shortage of funds and 
foreign exchange for books, these duplicates may have to be 
bought at the expense of seriously inadequate coverage of 
some field of specialization. Reading space, too, is short in 
most Southeast Asian university libraries, and student resi- 
dences are so crowded that no one can study there. Students 
can be found everywhere looking for shady places in the 
open air to sit on the ground with a book. 

It may be seen from this that the Southeast Asian uni- 
versities are not, like some universities elsewhere, places. 
where teaching deficiencies can be minimized by giving the 
student access to a good library and an inducement to use it. 
Library facilities cannot, even by the most careful use of 
available funds, be made adequate to the students’ study and 
the staff’s research. Exceptions to this are the University of 
Malaya in Singapore, and the University of Hong Kong, 
though even there the handicap is appreciable in comparison 
to European standards. 

More could be done to cope with this situation if more 
adaptation were possible in teaching methods. Within living 
memory many universities relied on very detailed study of 
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much more limited numbers of books. Assigned texts were 
more fashionable, and emphasis on depth was comparatively 
greater, and on width comparatively less, than at present. 
Certainly, many academic books are now underemployed, 
and it is questionable whether this fashion of teaching is 
the best one for poorer countries to imitate. One fetish that 
could well be questioned is that of being up-to-date in under- 
graduate work. 

We must examine carefully what is the purpose of trying 
to include the most recent knowledge. In our private affairs 
we all know that most of our older professional men con- 
tinue to use many techniques based on the state of knowledge 
when they qualified; since then they have learnt mainly by 
experience. We continue to employ them, giving due weight 
to the relative advantages of recent knowledge and individual 
experience. A prewar doctor is by no means worthless even 
if he has done little academic study since he qualified. 

If it were possible to produce, in many of these under- 
developed countries, a corps of professional men three times 
as large as the one they now have, but thoroughly trained in 
using the techniques available to mankind in 1944, it is 
surely obvious that these countries would be better off than 
they are now; this is not strictly possible, because no one 
who is teaching can ignore all recent discoveries, nor are all] 
the materials and instruments of 1944 cheaper or more avail- 
able. It is much more important that the techniques—new or 
old—should be thoroughly learnt and applied to the stu- 
dents’ own world than that they should be the latest thing. 

In most cases it is pure academic snobbery to suggest that 
no useful exploration could be done with the techniques of 
twenty years ago, or that professional work using these tech- 
niques would be valueless. Such research and professional 
work would, of course, be less valuable than work using the 
most recent techniques, but there are important questions of 
cost involved. If the number of people trained could be ap- 
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preciably increased by accepting some time lag, the cost of 
insisting on up-to-dateness in the university may be desperate 
poverty in the countryside for lack of engineers and exten- 
sion workers, avoidable illiteracy for lack of teachers, and 
premature deaths for lack of doctors. 

It is important that people should have a frontier of 
knowledge to explore and a sense of doing the best that 
they can in their own situation. It is not important that the 
knowledge that they win should be useful to scholars in 
richer countries elsewhere. The force of academic competi- 
tion in rich countries tends to make people feel guilty if 
they explore with anything but the latest techniques; and 
indeed they are guilty if the latest techniques are available 
and needed for the tasks in hand. 

In poor countries the techniques are not available, and 
just because these countries are poor they are different and 
inadequately known, and there is much that can be explored 
even with older methods. It is, of course, desirable that 
people in richer countries should feel some guilt at the 
poverty and frustration of people in poorer countries. It is 
not desirable that our guilt should make us unwilling to face 
the facts: that these countries are poor; that the amount of 
aid they receive is likely to remain limited; and that their 
intellectual leaders have—and many of them feel—an obliga- 
tion to relieve distress in their own country, which we have 
no business to undermine by imposing our own fashions. 

There is, naturally, no point in being out of date for its 
own sake. Usually a lag of a few years—during which time 
good university texts could become available—would be sufh- 
cient. The important thing is that the methods taught in hon- 
ors work and applied in research should be related to local 
professional and teaching needs and available local resources, 
and no scorn should be poured on such work because it may 
be unrelated to the frontiers of world knowledge. The aim 
should be to lead undergraduates to a local frontier of ex- 
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ploration, using available resources and recognizing the scar- 
city of both learned journals and skilled manpower, and to 
give them self-confidence in exploring locally, even if their 
results would not be fit to publish in London or Paris. Their 
duty is not to help London or Paris; it is to explore, develop, 
educate and (above all) care for, Mindanao or Chieng Mai. 

It is interesting that in both Thammasart at Bangkok 
and the universities of Indonesia there is a conviction that 
the Continental traditions of free study are more suitable 
to Southeast Asian conditions than the Anglo-Saxon system 
of assigned reading lists related to particular topics; books 
certainly are used more economically if students are not 
herded together from book to book. But in Bangkok the 
system was sponsored mainly by politicians who knew very 
little of what was required, and students were neither re- 
quired to have an adequate reading knowledge of foreign 
languages nor given an adequate library in any language. 
In Indonesia the characteristic gift for political fantasy con- 
jured up a system of free study using libraries in Indonesian 
and English which did not exist and professors who were 
neither numerous enough nor qualified enough to conduct 
the necessary oral examinations. Yet at least it must be said 
that the Indonesians are more aware of this basic problem of 
shortage of reading matter and of the need to re-evaluate the 
educational process so as to reduce its harmful effects than 
most other Southeast Asian university teachers. 

Shortage of funds in Southeast Asia restricts the purchase 
of scientific equipment even more than that of books. This 
handicaps research more than teaching; for at least a part 
of science teaching in Southeast Asia consists of training 
scientists to improvise with limited equipment. The scien- 
tific services and industrial research laboratories of these 
countries cannot have the equipment of already industri- 
alized nations. Research and testing usually will have to be 
limited to what can be done with equipment that is locally 
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made or cheaply imported. Obviously, therefore, at least a 
part of science instruction must consist of teaching intelli- 
gent improvisation adapting techniques devised in richer 
countries for use in poorer ones. 

Some modern science, however, cannot be taught at all 
without expensive apparatus. Science departments, there- 
fore, are necessarily very costly. Yet one of the chief disad- 
vantages that these countries suffer is a shortage of science 
teachers in schools. This would appear to make it appro- 
priate to design courses for training science teachers, which 
would fit them to prepare school children thoroughly, with 
cheap equipment, for more advanced courses later, leaving 
the more expensive equipment in university departments to 
be used only on properly prepared students. Yet in all coun- 
tries the elementary science courses in schools seem to be 
substantially the same as those in the former metropolitan 
countries, where presumably these shortages do not apply. 
Scientists naturally try to obtain as much equipment as possi- 
ble both from their own government and from foreign aid; 
but the same amount of aid from each source could produce 
more scientists if the teaching sequence could be re-designed 
from scientific principles. Redesigning the scientific devel- 
opment of the individual so that a proper introduction to 
all the modern principles and techniques can begin from 
the students’ own environment is a task that only scientists 
with a deep understanding of the subject could undertake. 
It is difficult to overestimate the economic consequences that 
might result from its successful accomplishment. 

It is of course true that all these countries need to create 
more capital. But to do this they must normally increase 
productivity first without much new equipment. This in- 
volves applying comparatively simple ideas of measurement, 
observation, accuracy, regularity, and experiment, in accord- 
ance with scientific principles already widely known. The 
way these principles are at present transmitted to peasants 
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is through intermediaries trained on equipment broadly 
adapted to teaching science in an industrial country. 

Scientific ideas spread more quickly in a poor country if 
they are mixed up with as little expensive equipment as 
possible. Human beings, of whom there are many, should 
be trained by simple and inexpensive apparatus. Intelligent 
economy is not setting twelve children instead of six to one 
microscope but trying to re-design courses in such a way 
that good teaching of the ideas and habits of science can be 
performed without a microscope, at least until it is really 
necessary. The essential thing is to foster throughout the 
whole range of scientific training an unwillingness to be 
bound to imitate the routines of teaching used elsewhere, an 
acceptance of the fact of limited equipment, and a resolution 
to spread scientific concepts and techniques with as little 
equipment as is necessary. 

If the Southeast Asian countries lack equipment for re- 
search they possess one important advantage for generating 
a research tradition. ‘There is genuine and useful new knowl- 
edge to be derived by quite elementary techniques. ‘The 
difficulties of keeping the more mature research workers 
satisfied will be considered in Chapter 6. But even second- 
year students, working as a team under proper supervision, 
can participate in discovering and recording something not 
previously recorded—and something that is worth recording. 
This has been done in certain departments in the University 
of Malaya and by the department of economics in the Uni- 
versity of Indonesia. The effect on student morale amply 
justifies the preliminary preparation and subsequent verifi- 
cation, even if the result makes only a minor contribution. 

The Indonesian experiment was the most ambitious: 
every student was obliged, as a condition of graduation, to 
participate for some weeks as an investigator in a village sur- 
vey. This compelled the department to provide enough 
properly supervised village surveys each year to give creative 
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work to all the students. Increase in student numbers eventu- 
ally made this impossible and caused the abandonment of 
the scheme as a formal teaching method, though individual 
students are still employed in occasional survey work. In 
Malaysia compulsory participation in any extended scheme 
as part of the degree course at this early stage generally has 
been impossible because of conflicting obligations of differ- 
ent subjects. A housing survey”? involving a whole class was 
organized in one year in the diploma program in social 
studies, where these conflicting claims did not occur. In the 
departments of geography and economics large-scale schemes 
were undertaken on a voluntary basis: the land use surveys 
used in the Singapore master plan and the 1947 Singapore 
social survey”! both relied heavily on students, trained for 
this work partly by the university departments concerned. 

There can be little doubt that if the staff were of the 
right caliber and the universities more isolated, the amount 
of such work would be increased. Essentially, it is work using 
rather old-fashioned techniques that can be explained from 
textbooks to elementary students, who then find new in- 
formation which senior students can be trained to guide and 
criticize, and graduate students perhaps to interpret. This 
kind of work is an attempt to generate a tradition of accu- 
rately and critically discovering as much as possible of what 
is relevant and interesting, rather than a tradition of being 
up-to-date, widely read in all the latest techniques, or push- 
ing against the frontiers of world knowledge. The models 
here discussed are from the social sciences, but at least social 
medicine and probably some of the natural sciences could 
similarly use student field-work to elicit new facts of interest 
to the country concerned, if not to countries beyond. 

Any university can try to adapt to its environment and 
develop new methods of teaching its students; but one 

20. You Poh Seng, “The Housing Survey of Singapore, 1955,” Malayan 
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important factor in the education of all of them is simply 
to bring together intelligent young people of diverse inter- 
ests and let them educate one another. Many Southeast Asian 
students, however, now come from poor homes and have 
obligations to their families. The leisure to enliven one 
another’s ideas by discussion may be denied by the need to 
earn while attending the university or to travel long dis- 
tances so as to live cheaply at home. Universities should 
emphasize that students deprived of these opportunities lose 
something not merely agreeable but important to their edu- 
cation. Yet in the conditions of Southeast Asia it is hardly 
practicable to insist that university education should be 
either full-time or residential. What can be done is to plan 
curricula and timetables to give some leisure within the uni- 
versity even for those who are working part-time and to 
make the course long enough to allow some participation in 
student societies and social life. 

If the university is to insist on the importance of the 
mutual education which young people of different interests 
can give one another, it must take some responsibility for 
seeing that the environment, physical and mental, is favor- 
able to such education and unfavorable to mere waste of 
time purchased for students at such cost. The physical 
environment should make it easy for small groups of students 
to sit together, with enough privacy and quiet for exchange 
of ideas. This involves some control of the more disturbing 
means of wasting time, such as radio or television or indoor 
games. 

In Western universities such control, where it exists, is 
a simple disciplinary matter, supported by many of the 
students. In any case, it is less of a responsibility where stu- 
dents have not had this leisure forced on them at great cost 
to their families. Because of Southeast Asian student atti- 
tudes to authority, it is probably necessary to foster student 
demands for such control by stimulating intellectual snob- 
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bery, patriotic fervor, or ambition. Like encouragement of 
research among members of the university, encouragement 
of adult intellectual interests among students must be done 
indirectly by adjusting the environment as well as by pro- 
viding leisure. Spacious and beautiful buildings may be un- 
attainable; but gardens, suitable seating arrangements in 
common rooms, and pictures by local artists are less expen- 
sive and can achieve similar effects. If there are no good local 
current publications and reviews, the best foreign ones can 
be subsidized, and the popular magazines suitably ridiculed. 

Staff influence over student societies must also be indirect 
if resentment is to be avoided. Resident research students 
from older universities can help here, but only where lan- 
guage barriers are not insuperable. Most societies needed for 
an active intellectual life seem to arise naturally, except per- 
haps elective societies based on some criterion of excellence. 
The Philippines have a few honorary fraternities, and some 
of these might be propagated usefully to other parts of South- 
east Asia. 

Southeast Asian student societies are certainly vigorous, 
but they need tactful guidance to become more specifically 
student societies. Their chief function, after all, is to help 
their members to be more effective students. In these societies 
students help one another form their ideas about life, society, 
and themselves. They will, it is true, be bearing their coun- 
try’s burdens much sooner than most students elsewhere. 
Understandably they feel this responsibility. Premature com- 
mitment is fostered by the excessive attention which the press 
gives to their opinions. But in the university their chief re- 
sponsibility is to do the best they can in learning and forming 
their ideas. 

Yet among most students in the region this truism tends 
to be overlooked. Literary societies tend to aim at having an 
impact on their country’s literary tradition rather than im- 
proving student craft by mutual criticism; student political 
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life tends to consist of strikes or controversies about control 
of the university rather than learning from different political 
speakers about the forces of local and world politics; student 
religious life tends to concern itself with conversion and 
organization rather than with deepening knowledge about 
their faith. These current concerns are manifestations of a 
valuable sense of responsibility but also of a premature in- 
volvement in practical life. The task of the universities is 
to make the values of learning sufficiently relevant and in- 
spiring to capture the commitment of students and be 
worthy of their responsible devotion. 


V. Language 


Any foreigner involved in the academic life of Southeast 
Asia must often be puzzled at human attitudes toward lan- 
guage. Before World War II, academic teaching in the area 
was conducted in four languages, English, French, Dutch, 
and Thai. Pali, Arabic, and Latin were used for religious 
instruction, and there was some special language teaching. 
Now there are eight languages of academic instruction. 
Dutch has disappeared, though there is probably more 
technical literature about Southeast Asia in Dutch than in 
any other language. Burmese, Khmer, Vietnamese, Chinese, 
and Malay have been added. In none of these, except Chi- 
nese, is there enough technical material on most modern 
university subjects to keep an intelligent undergraduate oc- 
cupied for a year. ‘The very few university teachers available 
are mostly somewhat halting in these additional languages. 
No good technical periodical literature is yet produced in 
any of them. 

The politicians who have introduced these changes are 
themselves nearly all educated in Western languages, from 
which they have absorbed many of their political ideas. ‘They 
know that the use of the Southeast Asian languages will, for 
many years, handicap their people by depriving them of easy 
access to useful knowledge. Yet they are not, like the advo- 
cates of Welsh or Gaelic teaching, unworldly visionaries, 
setting the survival of a national poetry above all material 
considerations. Their dreams are of machines and national 
income statistics, housing, and perhaps above all, technical 
education. 

In every university worried professors, conscious of their 
nation’s great difficulties in supplying enough new scientists, 
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are alarmed at the students’ inadequate knowledge of any 
language with a technical literature. They wonder whether 
patriotism really does oblige them to create new tech- 
nical terms for phenomena which both they and their stu- 
dents could explain much better in a foreign language. 
Though themselves ardent nationalists, they are forced to 
try to explain to politicians why certain things cannot be 
done. No material, perhaps, is available in Vietnamese; or 
no one would be competent to make a Burmese translation 
of that particular text. Subconsciously they probably realize 
that the politician knows this. But the politician’s survival, 
in competition with others even less well-informed, depends 
on his making these demands. He must find someone with 
some prestige to produce the training and be made a tempo- 
rary scapegoat. No one responsible to the electorate dares to 
admit the truth about the language issue or even to appear 
lukewarm in forcing the popular myth on those whom they 
know to be telling the truth. 

Language is not a rational matter. An electorate exists 
because its members are citizens of a nation. This nation 
must, to survive, be organized as a nation. Power comes to 
those who appeal to the forces that make it a nation. So the 
political situation creates the language issue. Many respond 
very little to the demand for a national language, but at best 
they stand aside from the struggle for power. At worst they 
are cast for the role of traitor in the drama of nation-build- 
ing. 

Modern nationalism, however, is no mere functionless 
insanity. It is precisely because they believe their people’s 
economic condition resulted from a lack of a government 
of their own that most educated Southeast Asians consider 
it urgent to make themselves nations—only as nations can they 
govern themselves without falling under foreign rule. A 
national language is an important means of fostering a na- 
tional identity. If we do not understand this, we cannot 
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credit the sanity of those who want to train Javanese chemists 
and engineers through the medium of Malay, a language 
native neither to the Javanese nor to a majority of the 
people of Indonesia and without a technical vocabulary 
or literature in these subjects. Malay is Indonesia’s na- 
tional language, and no plan of teaching chemistry in 
English can be tolerated except as a stage on the way to 
teaching it in Malay. As for teaching in Dutch, which most 
teachers still speak in their homes and many students know at 
least as well as they know Malay, this is wholly impossible 
even as a technical expedient during a critical shortage of 
chemists, in spite of the good technical literature in Dutch. A 
stranger might suppose that the hatred of everything Dutch 
was so passionate and widespread that teachers’ and students’ 
feelings would be outraged; but this also is an oversimplifica- 
tion. The passion is real at certain levels, and hence a useful 
weapon of nationalism. No one would dare justify teaching 
in Dutch: sooner or later he would be passionately attacked 
politically. In the Indonesian context any vigorous reply 
would be treachery to the nation; a scapegoat would have to 
be found, and the person responsible would lose his job. 

We should not impute lack of courage to university teach- 
ers who compromise over language. Without hating the 
Western languages, they mostly share the desire for a strong 
national identity and understand the pattern of competi- 
tion among politicians. The progress of their countries re- 
quires compromise between the needs of technical progress, 
for which they are responsible, and those of politically viable 
universities, for which also they are responsible. In some 
situations the universities fight a successful rearguard action 
against unrealistic haste in linguistic changes, but such 
successes normally depend on giving active help in other 
ways to national language and sentiment. 

The real conflict may be less serious than the apparent 
one. National consciousness in most of these countries need 
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not involve a reaction against the main media of internation- 
al scientific communication. Only in Burma has this reaction 
gone so far that most university students lack even an ele- 
mentary reading knowledge of any language with a technical 
literature. For such conflict as there is, the colonial powers 
are in part to blame. Earlier chapters of this book often have 
defended colonial policies in higher education against criti- 
cisms which show little understanding of the real difficulties 
involved. Standards were set, as a rule, not to deprive most 
young people of higher education, but in the sincere belief 
that they were necessary. 

Nevertheless, these governments, except the American 
government in the Philippines, all can be accused of parsi- 
mony and indifference. Metropolitan governments before 
World War II failed to make education in the colonies the 
instrument of aggressive economic and social development 
which it had become at home. Colonial governments them- 
selves, responsible not to a local electorate but to the metro- 
politan government, hardly could be expected to be very 
radical in educational policies. The articulate local pressure 
groups were not anxious for high government expenditures 
which would mean more taxes, and other lines of expendi- 
ture yielded more obvious gains. By the twentieth century, 
however, the educational duties of governments were fairly 
well recognized, and more pressure might well have been 
exerted on colonial governments to perform them. 

Whatever allegations are made against the Americans in 
the Philippines, they are not accused of trying to keep the 
people uneducated. This, more than anything else, has led 
Philippine nationalism to accept the English language, cer- 
tainly for all higher education. Indeed, discussion in the 
Philippines of possibilities in primary, secondary, and higher 


1.A. Isidro, The Philippine Educational System (Manila: Bookman, Inc., 
1949), chaps. vii, viii; P. Monroe, chairman, Board of Educational Survey, 
A Survey of the Educational System in the Philippine Islands (Manila: Gov- 
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education seems remarkably free from political protest. Con- 
troversy rages not between English and Tagalog, but between 
Tagalog and other local languages, and this concerns mainly 
the primary schools. 

Elsewhere in the region—except in Hong Kong?—it is ac- 
cepted that the medium of instruction in the universities 
will be the national language, but policy differs about the 
timing of changes and the meaning of the term “medium of 
instruction.’ ‘The usual attitude of the politicians is 
barely literate. They are waiting for the professors to 
produce the university textbooks in the national language; 
because the professors are not doing this rapidly enough, the 
program of teaching in the national language in the universi- 
ty has to be delayed. There are, however, differences among 
the professors and civil servants themselves as to what can 
or should be achieved. 

In Burma both universities have been subjected to a good 
deal of political pressure on the language issue. In Rangoon 
the independent existence of the university is respected—as 
it is not in Mandalay—but it has been subjected to political 
attacks for delay in teaching wholly in Burmese. The rector* 
courageously withstood these attacks and at the same time 
worked out a system by which two parallel streams should 
be taken in all faculties, one in English and one in Burmese. 
Because of the low standard of language teaching in the 
schools, the academic staff did not expect the Burmese 
stream to be able to read at all widely in English. Yet the 
staff seemed to be treating this as a challenge to try seriously 
to devise practical courses that would avoid memorizing of 


2.See discussion of this issue in J. Keswick, Report of the Committee on 
Higher Education in Hong Kong (Honk Kong: Government Printer, 1952), 
pp. 6-12, 25-30, and Sir Ivor Jennings and Dr. D. W. Logan, Report on the 
University of Hong Kong (Hong Kong: Government Printer, 1953). 

3. “L’Enseignment Supérieur au Viet Nam,” Journal d’Extreme-Orient, 
Oct. 17, Nov. 20, 1959. Reference also may be made to a discussion of the 
question in Ceylon: Sir E. A. L. Wijeyewardene, Chairman, Report of the 
Commission on Higher Education in the National Languages (Colombo: 
Government Press, 1956). 
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textbooks or notes. Some teachers hoped, at least with pass 
degree students, to give as much true university instruction 
and to change students’ attitude to knowledge as much as 
they had managed to do before. The present standard in the 
English stream is low, with far too much memorizing. But 
the university is trying realistically to salvage as much as 
possible, both by emphasizing more reading in the English 
stream and by preventing the “university textbook” ap- 
proach of the politicians and the student body from being 
realized in the Burmese stream. 

In Thailand there always has been a policy of teaching 
in Thai, while at the same time encouraging students to read 
foreign books. During the Japanese occupation and immedi- 
ately after it, the secondary school system® expanded very 
rapidly, but foreign language teaching could not develop as 
fast. The Thais have changed to specializing in English in- 
stead of specializing in different foreign languages in differ- 
ent schools. Even so, many students who cannot use foreign 
books have been reaching the universities. The situation is 
causing some anxiety. Thailand is trying to raise the stand- 
ard of English teaching in the secondary schools and has 
received some British and much American aid. The country 
has had no experience of colonial rule and its language policy 
suffers from no traumatic distortions. 

In Cambodia no policy statements on language in the 
university had yet been issued in 1960. Teaching in Khmer 
was being pressed actively both in the schools and in those 
faculties where it was possible; it may be assumed that Cam- 
bodia, with its intense pride in the ancient glories of the 
Khmer, will be no exception to the general Southeast Asian 
policy of university education through the medium of the 
national language. The precise form which this will take is 
still to be determined. 


5.M. L. Manich Jumsai, Compulsory Education in Thailand (Paris: 
UNESCO, 1951). 
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University planning in Vietnam has shown something of 
the international spirit of French culture.® Although in the 
schools standards suffered from an over-rapid change from 
French to Vietnamese, each of the universities in its own way 
has retained a regard for standards and for the international 
academic community. Saigon has continued to emphasize its 
international character. Its reaction from colonialism has 
been a reaction against exclusive restriction of its interna- 
tional contacts to France. Courses are given in English as 
well as in French; there are studies in Chinese culture, along 
with a general shift of emphasis toward Vietnamese. ‘The 
university not only insists that students must be able to read 
fluently in a foreign language, but it bases its defense of 
this policy, not on inadequacies in local technical literature, 
but on the desirability of making Saigon a center of inter- 
national exchanges. This agrees with the government policy 
of trying to build up national prestige by making Saigon a 
center of international conferences and meetings. This policy 
is probably the most sophisticated defense of academic values 
to be found in the whole region and reflects great credit on 
the vitality of university life in Saigon. On the other hand, 
the National University at Hué, which has adopted a policy 
from the very beginning of teaching wholly in Vietnamese, 
has also emphasized, like the prewar Thai universities, the 
need for all students to be able to study texts in English or 
French or both. Unfortunately the Vietnamese universities 
have not been able fully to implement these policies. The 
change in the school system has resulted in a marked decline 
in reading standards in foreign languages, but so long as 
the universities want to raise these standards, the decline may 
be merely temporary. 

In Indonesia Dutch was abandoned immediately as a 
medium of instruction at all levels, although the national 
language of Indonesia was still largely an unfulfilled aspira- 
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tion. The educated could use the Malay language more 
fluently than before the war, because the Japanese by pro- 
hibiting the use of Dutch had fostered it as a lingua franca 
between the different language groups; sailors and traders 
had used elementary Malay for centuries among the islands; 
the nationalist movement had adopted it as the national 
language. Moreover, the Indonesians, like the Dutch, are 
good linguists. This made possible the extraordinary shift, 
not only from Dutch to Malay as the medium of instruction, 
but from Dutch to English as the medium for reading of 
technical literature by the university staff. 

The change in teaching from Dutch, with its consider- 
able technical literature, to the almost undeveloped Malay 
language, was made at first without any other appreciable 
change in method: the system of free study and oral exami- 
nations was retained; and staff and students had to read in 
one unfamiliar language, English, and communicate in 
another, Malay. But there were very few books available in 
Malay or English, and enormous numbers of students want- 
ing oral examinations seriously reduced the staff’s time for 
lecturing, the only effective method of instruction available. 
‘That the academic staff achieved anything at all speaks well 
both for their individual ability and for the training given 
them by the Dutch. The use, effective or not, of the Malay 
language as a university teaching instrument, and the extra- 
ordinary increase in the fluency of the whole educated class 
in English within ten years are outstanding achievements by 
any standard. 

It is not, however, reasonable to pretend that under these 
conditions a considerable fall in academic standards can be 
avoided, nor that Indonesia, for all its hundred million peo- 
ple, can be expected to produce a technical literature suitable 
for university education within two generations. If, however, 
one can turn from the extravagant claims to what is actually 
happening, developments taking place as a result of extensive 
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American aid are producing a language policy which ulti- 
mately may approximate that of Thailand. English as a 
second language is being quickly improved with supplies of 
technical books and reasonable reading habits. On this basis, 
with a limited output of elementary texts in Malay, good and 
relevant university work can be developed. 

In Malaya language problems have barely affected the 
universities directly, but they are important and complex in 
the schools, and this soon will have an impact on university 
policy. The heart of the problem is that secondary education 
is conducted either in English or in Chinese, while Malay is 
accepted as the national language. 

British rule in the Malay States was indirect. The whole 
British civil service was nominally advisory to a group of 
Malay sultans. An educational system was developed for the 
Malays, consisting of a residential English-language college 
on English public school lines for the aristocracy, and rural 
primary schools and two teachers’ training colleges, using the 
Malay language, for the peasants.? Non-Malays were re- 
garded as temporary immigrants, except in the Straits Settle- 
ments.§ he government, in any case, accepted no responsi- 
bility for educating their children in their own language. 
These children could go to Malay schools, and a handful of 
them did so, but most non-Malay parents had no desire to 
have their children educated in Malay, a language which 
brought them few advantages. 

The Chinese, partly stimulated by the nationalist revolu- 
tion in China,® organized and financed their own primary, 


7.D. D. Chelliah, Short History of Educational Policy of the Straits Settle- 
ments (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, 1947), pp. 138-140. Malaya and 
Singapore are treated separately, as the main reference is to a period before 
the formation of Malaysia. Only relatively minor changes are likely to result 
in the near future from the Malaysia Agreement, since education remains a 
state subject in Singapore. 

8.Ho Seng Ong, Education for Unity in Malaya (Penang: Malayan 
Teachers’ Union, 1952), chap. iii. 

g. V. W. W. Purcell, The Chinese in Southeast Asia (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957), Pp. 332-339- 
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and later secondary, schools in the Chinese language, but 
neither Malay sultans nor British administrators wanted the 
schools to spread Chinese nationalism in Malaya. Chinese 
schools therefore were never given much encouragement. 
Under the labor code the rubber estates, the chief employers 
of Indian labor, were required to provide some very limited 
education for their workers’ children in their own language. 
The government provided some English education—open to 
all races but not free—in the major towns, but most English 
education was provided by Christian missions. The British 
agreements with the sultans reserved to them control over 
the Muslim religion, and this was used to prevent attempts 
by Christian missions to convert Muslims. There were, how- 
ever, large numbers of non-Malay, non-Christian children 
needing education, and the missionaries were encouraged to 
concentrate their efforts on these. Moreover, private educa- 
tion was subsidized in accordance with certain standards 
which in effect gave generous government help to mission 
schools and very little to the private Chinese schools. Very 
soon the great majority of local appointments in clerical and 
professional posts were going to non-Malays. 

The adoption of Malay as the national language is a re- 
sult of Malay political predominance in the electorate; its 
main motive is to give greater opportunities to those whose 
native language is Malay, and preference, among non-Malays, 
to those who are prepared to use Malay as a medium of ex- 
pression. Fortunately, this policy has to be carried through 
with some non-Malay support; for the races are so evenly 
balanced that no party can survive on the basis of support 
by one race only. It is therefore unlikely that extreme meas- 
ures will be taken, even though language policy is most 
important to the Malays. 

In Singapore an even more moderate form of Malay lan- 
guage policy has been adopted. The Singapore government 
favors merger with Malaya but has a larger Chinese elector- 
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ate; in effect, therefore, Malay merely comes first among four 
equal languages for most public purposes, and business still 
is conducted mainly in English. 

Both divisions of the University of Malaya use English 
exclusively for instruction, except in language classes. Nan- 
yang University uses Chinese for most lectures, but most of 
the students’ reading has to be done in English, for lack of 
suitable Chinese material. 

Attempts are being made to introduce secondary educa- 
tion in Malay. The Federation government is finding it diffi- 
cult to secure teachers who can teach in Malay adequately at 
a secondary level. oo few Malays have been given a second- 
ary education in the past to fill all the posts for which Malays 
are urgently needed. Textbooks also are scarce, and the Lan- 
guage Institute has encountered staffing difficulties in meet- 
ing the need for new books and translations in Malay. 

In these conditions university education in Malay is 
clearly impossible for some years. In the two divisions of the 
University of Malaya there are no Malay professors and only 
one Malay head of a department.’° Only in the faculty of 
arts at Kuala Lumpur are there any Malay lecturers, and 
they are a very small minority. Even Malay students are still 
comparatively few. At the same time both the University of 
Malaya, teaching wholly in English, and Nanyang Universi- 
ty, teaching almost wholly in Chinese, are politically vulner- 
able. The two universities, however, have reacted very 
differently. In the University of Malaya the administration 
apparently is favorably disposed toward some teaching in 
Malay. National language policy is unlikely to be pushed to 
extremes; and resistance to the moderate demands likely to 
be acceptable to the electorate probably would do more harm 
to academic standards than could be done by co-operating. 
But the difficulty of co-operating is aggravated by the pro- 


10. Since 1960 Ungku A. Aziz has been appointed professor of economics 
at Kuala Lumpur, but the number of Malay lecturers remains small. 
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fessional need of language departments to conform to an 
image derived from international comparisons. 

When the University of Malaya was divided between the 
Federation and Singapore in 1959, Malay studies and Indian 
studies were transferred to Kuala Lumpur, while Chinese 
language and literature remained in Singapore. ‘The Depart- 
ment of Malay studies had to be staffed largely by European 
scholars who had studied Malay at an advanced level in 
Dutch or British universities; virtually no Malay scholars at 
this level were yet available. These European scholars con- 
sidered that a department of Malay studies in Malaya should 
not follow the pattern of a department teaching a foreign 
language but should be a center for training an elite in 
Malay language, literature, and anthropology. This implied 
a high entrance standard of language knowledge, which 
virtually no non-Malays could be expected to reach for some 
years. Malay students in general have been satisfied with 
entrance standards that ruled out non-Malays; they have 
been less pleased with the corollary of high standards of 
attainment in the degree, which has limited the number of 
specialists produced. Relatively little attention has been paid 
to propagating the Malay language among the much more 
numerous non-Malay students who might, by such teaching, 
have been enabled to teach in Malay in the secondary schools. 

In other respects the University of Malaya has tried to 
foster the Malay language among Malays. The senior Malay 
member of the university was lent, part-time, to start the 
Language Institute; and the Malay students of the university 
have been active in helping to coin new technical terms. But 
this university has done little either to foster the Malay lan- 
guage among non-Malays or to prepare to use Malay in its 
own teaching. The vice-chancellor has stated in a convoca- 
tion that the difficulties of teaching in the national language 
must be overcome. This statement followed a speech by the 
deputy prime minister announcing the government’s policy 
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of working toward a national university for the Federation.“ 
But it is difficult to see how any practical steps can be taken 
in the direction of teaching in Malay unless present policies 
are quite drastically changed. Malays capable of teaching 
even the merest skeleton of courses at present standards will 
not be available in less than a decade because of the intense 
demand from the public services and elsewhere for educated 
Malays. Only if measures are taken to equip existing staff to 
teach in Malay is there any chance of a change. This cannot 
happen outside the university and will not happen within it 
unless language policies change. 

Generally speaking, the impact of international academic 
public opinion makes language departments anxious to 
maintain standards among those already qualified in a lan- 
guage, rather than to foster more general command of that 
language in the university. By such concentration of effort 
the members of language departments will best further their 
own professional interest. The problem is not essentially 
different in departments of English or Chinese. But these 
attitudes are hardly helpful in a university in a multi-racial 
society, committed to teaching in a national language, and 
in danger of losing most of its qualified members if their 
task is made impossible. 

In the Singapore division of the University of Malaya it 
was possible, as a temporary measure, to introduce an active 
program of fostering the national language among both staff 
and students, directly under the dean of arts. Much greater 
development of such work would be needed before any uni- 
versity teaching could be done in Malay in Singapore. In 
Singapore, however, though Malay is recognized as the na- 
tional language, there is no long-run policy of education sole- 
ly through Malay. It even has been suggested seriously that, 


11. See the annual report of the vice-chancellor to the convocation of the 
University of Malaya, Sunday Times (Kuala Lumpur), June 12, 1960; and 
the report of a speech by Tun Abdul Razak at a university dinner in Kuala 
Lumpur, Sunday Times, Sept. 13, 1959. 
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within the one university, lectures should be given in all 
subjects in four different languages. 

Nanyang University has introduced elementary classes in 
Malay for all of its students, virtually all of whom are Chi- 
nese. It has, however, so far resisted government attempts to 
prevent it from teaching wholly in Chinese. The prime 
minister of Singapore has indicated plainly that teaching 
wholly through the medium of Chinese is not consistent with 
the government policy of creating a Malayan nation; but it 
is not clear whether this was a reference to a recommenda- 
tion of the Gwee Ah Leng Committee!” that Nanyang should 
work toward some teaching in English in the later years of 
study or to the policy of multilingual education in a single 
university. Nanyang apparently is counting on its students 
and new graduates to be able to mobilize enough purely 
Chinese electoral support to embarrass any Singapore gov- 
ernment which tries to interfere with its Chinese education 
policy. It is relatively unconcerned with the policies of the 
federal government. This government has shown marked 
coolness to the idea of a university teaching in Chinese, 
which appears to give the local Chinese an external focus of 
loyalty. 

Foreign scholars usually regarded the tendency, in coun- 
try after country of Southeast Asia, to introduce university 
teaching in the national language as disastrous but inevita- 
ble. Virtually none of them believe that it will in fact prove 
possible to produce technical literature in any one of these 
languages within a generation sufficient to give academic 
training at an acceptable standard. Nevertheless, foreign 
scholars usually believe that so long as the universities retain 
an emphasis on the capacity to read fluently in at least one 
major international language, the effect on standards may not 
prove very serious; while any serious attempt to eliminate 
the use of foreign languages by the production of “university 


12. Gwee Ah Leng, op. cit., pp. 5-9. 
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textbooks” in the local language would be a much greater 
disaster. 

Some comments are needed on this basically correct view 
of the situation. First, while the suggestion should be resisted 
that a limited number of textbooks in the national language 
would suffice for university teaching, wide reading is not the 
only way to achieve the transformation of outlook and atti- 
tude to knowledge that a university education should pro- 
duce. If the latest knowledge is not emphasized, the purpose 
of wide reading is mainly to create a critical attitude, a sense 
of the provisional character of knowledge, and a desire to 
seek further. It is possible, though not easy, to achieve all 
these by other means: exercises, experiments, investigations, 
translations, discussions, etc.; to give the necessary theoreti- 
cal and factual knowledge for further local investigations 
and further reading from very limited texts; and at the same 
time to train in a reading knowledge of one international 
language. Efforts such as that in the University of Rangoon 
to develop courses in the national language, even with very 
little reading in other languages before graduation, should 
not be dismissed as worthless. 

Probably a university should aim at a standard such that 
students, by the time they leave, will not merely have a new 
critical attitude to knowledge but be able and willing to 
use foreign reference material to learn more. But the train- 
ing of this attitude perhaps may be done by means other 
than wide reading, provided it is recognized that much more 
is needed than memory work and lecture notes. If a universi- 
ty is to use traditional methods of comparative study to 
develop a critical faculty, the level of reading skill must be 
high. It is sometimes argued on the basis of recent experience 
in Southeast Asia that a university standard of reading skill 
cannot be expected in a European language unless it has 
been used as a medium of instruction, and not merely taught 
as a subject, at the secondary school. Whether this is true or 
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not, European languages will not be used as media in the 
secondary schools merely for the sake of the comparatively 
few pupils who go on to universities. But recent experience 
is not conclusive. The language of the schools has been 
changed for political reasons without adequate prior train- 
ing of teachers. ‘Teachers have not learned to teach a Euro- 
pean language through the medium of the mother tongue. 
‘They have no experience of graded translations such as are 
common in language teaching in Europe. Without such ex- 
perience a teacher who merely knows both languages will 
not normally be very effective in explaining one through 
the medium of the other. 

If several national languages, at present possessing little 
technical terminology or literature, are to be used in uni- 
versities, some new problems arise which justify comparative 
survey and analysis. How are new terminologies to be cre- 
ated? How should limited resources of technical skill be 
divided between translation and new output? How can a 
language without technical periodicals be used for research 
and for publication, and what should be the relation be- 
tween these two? 

Languages borrow many technical terms, and it is possi- 
ble to take the view that this is something to be observed 
but not directed by any logical principles. We may observe 
that some new terms are coined and others borrowed, but no 
one can guide the process. This seems, however, a rather 
pessimistic position. A good deal of discussion on these ques- 
tions goes on among Southeast Asian journalists and writers, 
but it might well form a useful subject for comparative 
studies and systematic analysis in the universities. At least 
universities could study the conditions in which a new term 
is likely to be accepted and analyze which terms achieve 
their objectives best if they are accepted. 

Whether a given Western word can be borrowed with 
only minor changes depends both on the form of the West- 
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ern word and on the structure of the local language. Ob- 
viously Japanese as a polysyllabic language has found it 
easier than Chinese to borrow the polysyllabic terms of 
modern science, and similar differences between Khmer and 
Vietnamese no doubt would be important. A comparison 
between the words deliberately coined from Sanskrit and 
Pali roots in Thai and Khmer, two very different languages 
but with similar cultural histories, might also be of interest. 
There also are questions of the intellectual aims in coin- 
ing or borrowing words. Superficially there appear to have 
been instances in which effort has been wasted through in- 
efficient analogies, and instances where a little fundamental 
thought would have saved trouble in learning. For example, 
Thai appears to have used its Sanskrit and Pali roots efficient- 
ly in introducing new concepts for the modern world, but 
official efforts also have been spent on substituting new 
Sanskrit or Pali names for material objects when the foreign 
word had already gained currency in a Thai form—reminis- 
cent of efforts to introduce Saxon or Germanic forms for 
terms with Latin roots in English or German. Conversely, 
Indonesian Malay has borrowed foreign words for new con- 
cepts which Peninsular Malay has been able to build up from 
the prefixes and suffixes of the language itself, with an 
obvious gain in intelligibility and emotional content.'* 
These are merely amateur reflections designed to illus- 
trate some of the problems of language in higher education. 
If translation had occupied a larger place in the intellectual 
life of the countries of Southeast Asia, there would be more of 
a tradition on which to build in constructing new terminol- 
ogies. No one properly trained in difficult translations would 
coin unnecessary new words or borrow foreign terms merely 
to save the trouble of exploring the resources of the language. 
Yet though more training in translation seems to be desirable, 
13.See C. C. Brown, A Guide to English-Malay Translation (London: 


Longman’s, Green & Co., 1956), Introduction, for a rather extreme view of this 
contrast. 
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in both schools and universities, opinions may differ during 
the next decade about the right balance between transla- 
tions and new books. If proper training in translation were 
given, at least an alternative would be presented. For with 
suitable training most of those with a technical education 
could produce translations of foreign books, and these could 
be used for teaching if enough new books were not pro- 
duced. New books, suitable to local needs, are clearly better 
than translations, but more talented people are needed to 
produce them. Sometimes such people cannot be spared. 

The Japanese have produced much original work without 
neglecting translations in the early days of their university 
development, and translation is still continuing. Though 
most Southeast Asian countries have now established transla- 
tion departments, their output has not been impressive by 
Japanese standards. 

It remains to inquire how a university which works 
mainly through a language without a technical literature 
can take its place in the output of new research. The first 
problem is relating the work done to new work elsewhere. 
Clearly those who are to conduct research must know enough 
of at least one major language to be able to follow current 
scholarly abstracts. Yet much more proficiency would be 
needed to work in that language. In the natural sciences 
the language in which research is actually conducted is 
hardly important, since the main work is observation and 
measurement. In the social sciences the national language 
can be used as a medium for original work, for example, 
in studies of social structure, folklore, and the like. In some, 
though not all, of the national languages, historical material 
is available, an example being the work at Hué on the 
Mandarins’ Reports in the palace archives. 

The problem of publication is more difficult. On the one 
hand, it is easy to understand the desire to build up a tech- 
nical literature in the local language and produce a current 
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journal of the research being done. Yet a technical paper, say, 
in Vietnamese would be published for at most one or two 
specialists in the same field and a relatively small number in 
the whole subject. It would not be subject to expert criticism 
nor become part of any organized body of technical litera- 
ture. Nevertheless, a beginning must be made somewhere. 

Tentatively, it may be suggested that the following types 
of publication in national languages would fill an academic 
need. First, a journal with reviews of new books in a par- 
ticular subject, together with survey articles giving the re- 
sults of recent work in particular specializations, would pro- 
vide an excellent chronicle of a particular part of a subject 
and also solve the problems of new terminology definitively. 
Next there should be university texts intended as general 
reference material for a particular year of a student’s course. 
Illiterate politicians, of course, may suggest when two or 
three of these have appeared that students no longer need 
a reading knowledge of foreign languages. But the reading 
time that such work would save on the more straightforward 
parts of the subject probably justifies this risk. Finally, results 
of new research which are to appear in international jour- 
nals, or even more detailed results, should be issued in the 
local language in cyclostyled form to selected lists of pro- 
fessional people in the country to whom they could be of 
interest. A service of this kind, which might well be rather 
costly, probably would attract foreign aid. 

If the foregoing types of work could be published in the 
local language, standards in all other research almost cer- 
tainly would be raised by seeking publication in interna- 
tional journals. But if young university teachers are under- 
taking research through a language of Southeast Asia, their 
proficiency in, say, English or French might well not be ade- 
quate for the high standards of the international journals, 
even though the research itself were effective and valuable. 
This problem is further considered in the final chapter. 
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Universities using a technically underdeveloped language 
as a medium encounter special problems of teaching as well 
as of research. Teaching is in one language, while most read- 
ing is in another. If the students’ reading ability is inade- 
quate, further language teaching is needed, while other 
teaching is going on in other ways. Some discussion has arisen 
as to whether emphasis should be laid on a precise and 
accurate reading knowledge only, without teaching students 
to speak or write the language. Translation might still be 
used as a teaching device, but the aim would be understand- 
ing, not writing, the language chosen. 

The Japanese have shown that it is possible, relatively 
quickly, to learn to read a European language without speak- 
ing it at all. This complete separation of reading and speech 
may depend on the Japanese learning an ideographic script 
in youth. Those whose languages had phonetic scripts might 
need at least a rudimentary pronunciation of the European 
language like that of most educated English people using 
French. Lack of fluency normally does not deny us a reading 
knowledge of French, but fluency and writing ability need 
more time and practice. Much depends on which language is 
used for reading. A speaking knowledge of English is so use- 
ful in travel, conferences, and international commerce, that 
it may be doubtful economy to concentrate on reading 
knowledge only. But at present the universities do not know 
how much time could be saved with Southeast Asian students 
if this policy were followed. At least experiments should be 
undertaken so that the cost in student time will be known. 

It seems certain that a university using a national lan- 
guage should not spend the very considerable time that is 
needed to secure rapid grammatical writing of English by 
Southeast Asian students, most of whose languages lack rigid 
ideas of number or tense. For status and commercial cor- 
respondence this is, of course, very important, and it has 
therefore loomed large in the traditional curriculum; but it 
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is no more necessary for a student from Southeast Asia wish- 
ing to study in English than an accurate knowledge of the 
genders of French nouns would be to an Englishman in a 
corresponding situation. Fortunately, most Englishmen do 
not have their literacy in French judged mainly by the cri- 
terion of whether they could be efficient clerks working in 
the French language. 

Generally, the fact should be frankly faced that a student 
from a university using a national language will need supple- 
mentary work in his reading language if he is to go for ad- 
vanced studies in this language overseas. This is not usually 
recognized. But if a university teaching in the national lan- 
guage takes pride in the acceptance of its students for grad- 
uate work overseas without further preparation, it either 
must be requiring an unnecessarily high entrance standard 
of language knowledge or spending university time on writ- 
ten exercises in English or French which are much less im- 
portant to students than exact understanding of their read- 
ing and accurate expression in their own language. 

Southeast Asian universities do not always admit that the 
desire to have their students accepted abroad directly for 
advanced work influences their curricula. But almost every 
university claims that they are so accepted. This would not 
happen if the curricula were adapted to local requirements, 
without any thought of recognition elsewhere; yet the pro- 
portion of students going abroad for advanced study is very 
small, and supplementary training, at least in language, 
would be a simple matter. 

In practice, acceptance for graduate work of students 
trained through the medium of a national language is still 
not very common. Students are accepted from Saigon mainly 
in virtue of teaching in French under a cultural agreement, 
students from Indonesia in virtue of teaching in English 
under affiliation contracts with American universities. The 
key case is that of Thailand. Students are commonly accepted 
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by American universities but normally need language help; 
the knowledge of English required in Thai universities is a 
reading knowledge, not a capacity to write or speak fluently 
about one’s subject. These questions will soon become more 
important as teaching wholly in national languages becomes 
more common. 


vi. Research 


In any real university the conditions must be such that re- 
search is done. ‘Those chosen as staff members must be capa- 
ble of research; they must have the means, the time, and the 
inducement to do it; and they must maintain a research tra- 
dition by continually stimulating a demand for more re- 
search and a supply of research workers. In addition, they 
must train their own successors, as well as professional men 
who will apply techniques of objective reasoning and inquiry 
to the problems they encounter outside the university. 

In countries which are seeking rapid economic develop- 
ment there will of course be scope for trained people who 
will simply practice skills learned from others. ‘These skills 
in the first instance may be imparted by foreigners, preferably 
from countries where the relevant conditions are similar. 
But if resources are not to be wasted, the training centers 
where these skills are developed must be informed by re- 
search into relevant local conditions and into the possibilities 
of modifying the latest techniques developed elsewhere. 
Those who make the plans, therefore, must have a university 
background and hence an awareness of the function and 
possibilities of applied research. 

It is easy for countries with low national incomes to sup- 
pose that research is a luxury they can dispense with in plan- 
ning economic development. ‘They may aim at high stand- 
ards of training for as many people as possible but postpone 
research until more wealth has been developed. Yet, in fact, 
if the two could be separated, the research tradition is much 
more important than the standard of training: a research 
tradition will produce the facts and the rational planning 
based on facts which can make the best use of whatever 
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trained people there are, at any standard; but people with no 
skill in exploring new methods, trained to a high technical 
standard appropriate to another environment, may merely 
be frustrated by lack of resources which they feel they need. 

Research skill is particularly important in economies 
where an attempt is made to secure planned economic de- 
velopment. An unplanned economy relies heavily on the 
initiative of the small businessman. Such a man need not be 
well informed, but unless his hunches about his particular 
part of the economy are correct he will simply cease to be a 
businessman. Competitive selection lets the whole economy 
gain by the experience of those who fail, while the successful 
profit by the mistakes of others. If those who succeed gain 
control of resources very rapidly (e.g., by an effective credit 
system) but are prevented from wrecking the system through 
monopoly or obstruction, a good deal of growth can go on 
with relatively little information. There is a lot of guessing 
and half-guessing, and those who guess right have the oppor- 
tunity to guess again in the same field. 

If this process is eliminated, a surprising amount of in- 
formation is needed before its results can be bettered. With 
enough information, of course, this can be done. The de- 
fense of development by free enterprise does not rest on the 
superiority of natural selection among guessers over scientific 
investigation; it rests on the view that scientific methods will 
be used by competitive businessmen as much as by any gov- 
ernment—an argument which would be generally, and per- 
haps rightly, questioned in most of Southeast Asia. But if 
the government is to do better, it must act on factual infor- 
mation scientifically collected and not on the arrogant cer- 
tainty of the petty bureaucrat. 

It is this careful fact-finding which is too often lacking, 
mainly because of mistaken notions about what it is that 
universities are there to do. They are there not merely to 
produce trained and competent men—many other training 
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institutions do that—but men who realize that they do not 
know enough to solve their problems adequately and can 
methodically reduce their ignorance. Research thus 
should be what the university is there to teach, as well as 
something closely related to the teaching process itself. A 
university is organized in departments of study, in each of 
which it trains students in the theoretical structures and the 
use of the instruments and techniques by which they can add 
to their knowledge in a particular field. 

In principle any department of study is a technique for 
discovering new information rather than a systematic presen- 
tation of a body of knowledge. A university trains histo- 
rians or zoologists or engineers, essentially solvers of particu- 
lar kinds of problems; it does not, as such, teach history or 
zoology or engineering, even though those who enter a uni- 
versity may think they are going there to acquire a knowl- 
edge of this or that subject, and even though, if the univer- 
sity fails in its task, they may go out thinking that the body 
of connected knowledge that they have memorized was what 
they went to the university to get. It is not essential that what 
the graduate learns when he puts his questions to nature 
should be in any significant sense new knowledge to man- 
kind as a whole. He has the desire and the ability to dis- 
cover things which would be inaccessible to anyone without 
his training; but what he finds out, although useful in solv- 
ing a particular problem of conservancy, medicine, or tech- 
nology, may add nothing significant to human knowledge. 
The particular fact may be important at the time (for 
example, the blood-sugar content for a particular person) but 
may not be worthy of record. Other facts may be of local im- 
portance but unlikely to attract wider attention. Even the 
discovery of new facts that are worthy of record in standard 
works of reference may not be regarded by universities as 
additions to human knowledge. Reputations tend to be made 
by contributions that either modify the theory, in terms of 
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which facts are presented, or significantly change methods 
of teaching or research. It is arguable that the concept of a 
frontier of knowledge for the whole of mankind implies a 
uniformity in the conditions for exploration and transmis- 
sion that does not actually exist. If so, suitable recognition 
might be given to those who find new ways of ordering the 
facts as a basis for new exploration and new training in con- 
ditions where equipment and trained men are scarce. This 
contradicts the view of academic standards as a form of inter- 
national currency, circulating uniformly in all universities, 
but that view is likely to be more acceptable to rich than to 
poor countries. 

The power and the will to discover should, in principle, 
have little to do with the possession of particular instru- 
ments. The skill of a trained scientist should be as apparent 
in a prisoner-of-war camp as in a modern university, though 
of course any discoveries in the former situation could relate 
only to local conditions, and research ability would express 
itself in designing critical questions and measurements for 
finding out physical, chemical, or economic facts about the 
environment. In practice, even a relatively well-trained man 
might be unable to improvise beyond a certain point; and 
it must be admitted that some scientific training produces a 
high level of skill in using complex instruments and only 
fairly modest insights into fundamentals. Nevertheless, the 
essential qualities are mental: an attitude of mind com- 
bined with a capacity for ordering information and design- 
ing questions to fill in the gaps. 

This raises the question which frontiers of knowledge 
should be of interest in a situation where both knowledge of 
the region and resources for research are scarce. Should we 
expect the research interests of universities in Southeast Asia 
to differ in any important respect from those in, say, the 
United States? The simple answer would appear to be that 
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these universities should not interest themselves in funda- 
mental work but seek information about the region, particu- 
larly by relatively simple techniques. Nevertheless, the mat- 
ter is worthy of some further investigation. 

Most Southeast Asian universities cannot expect to be 
particularly well equipped for research, but their region is 
comparatively little known, and simple additions to knowl- 
edge, not going much beyond classification, can be made by 
people with no very advanced techniques. On the other hand, 
such research is neither particularly stimulating nor very 
obviously related to the teaching these universities are doing. 
Lecturers may, because of staff shortage, have to cover so 
much ground that—if they have time for any research at all— 
they may well be stimulated to study rather fundamental 
questions of the relations between different subjects. 

In order to suggest answers to these problems we must 
recapitulate some of the difficulties that confront research 
in Southeast Asian universities; for it must be admitted that 
they are now producing too little research that is attracting 
attention, and work produced by university members com- 
monly falls short of what might be expected from their ear- 
lier record. The main difficulty, of course, is time. Some- 
times, as we have seen, the actual teaching load imposed by 
the university is heavy; sometimes there is an urgent need to 
earn additional income, whether in supplementary teaching 
or elsewhere. Usually, much time is taken up in administra- 
tion and development work: the expansion of student num- 
bers almost every year has been comparable to that in the 
periods of maximum strain in Europe and America, and 
problems of dealing with expanded numbers are certainly 
no simpler in Southeast Asia. In Burma and in Malaysia 
members of the university, at least in social science depart- 
ments, have been expected to do a great deal of additional 
work in government consultation. 
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Against these forces inhibiting the research of university 
members there have been few expansive counter-forces. The 
growth of universities has been rapid, and in few of them 
have requirements for promotion, even to a chair, been more 
than adequacy and some seniority. In Rangoon and Saigon 
research is taken into account at the professorial level, though 
posts do not appear to be left long unfilled if adequate can- 
didates are not available. In Malaya and Hong Kong the 
system of expert assessors gives a reasonable stimulus to re- 
search at all levels but not to research adapted to local needs. 
The universities in Thailand, the Philippines, and Indonesia 
normally have been unable to make research a condition 
for promotion to any level; though at least in Indonesia 
they would if they could. In the absence of any local pro- 
fessional pressure to publish, the effect of international aca- 
demic public opinion is to discourage members of Southeast 
Asian universities from attempting publication unless they 
can produce something acceptable to one of the interna- 
tional journals. Such perfectionism might be an advantage 
if research and teaching material in the local language were 
needed less urgently. 

Shortage of funds for equipment also handicaps research 
in the natural sciences, except in Malaya and Hong Kong. 
Expensive scientific equipment for teaching uses up scarce 
foreign exchange, leaving only enough for a minimum of 
research equipment, mainly supplied from foreign aid. Most 
of the governments recognize the need to give universities 
money for research as well as for teaching, but their practice 
varies. In Burma direct grants are only for teaching; research 
must be financed either from the special fund in lieu of 
fees in Rangoon or by one of the foundations. In Thailand 
government funds are not provided in the budget for re- 
search, but there are other sources such as Chulalongkorn’s 
rent income or Kasetsart’s income from produce. In Saigon, 
Hong Kong, and the Indonesian universities research can be 
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financed from the ordinary budget—though Indonesian 
public finance is so chaotic that budgetary approval does not 
mean that funds actually will be available, either for teach- 
ing or for research. 

In the Philippines most universities consider it desirable 
to provide funds for research; the better private ones, such 
as the Ateneo, Araneta, San Carlos, Silliman, and the 
Philippine Women’s University usually have a few lines of 
research financed from the university's very limited income. 
The University of the Philippines has provided funds in 
various ways, the most important at present being the financ- 
ing of special institutes for research. The three largest pri- 
vate universities hardly provide generously in relation to 
the size of their staff and their income. 

In most Southeast Asian universities it is difficult to per- 
suade graduates to stay and take research degrees. Graduates 
are needed urgently in the public services and the profes- 
sions, but research experience receives little or no financial 
recognition within the rather rigid civil service salary struc- 
tures, and extra time in the university implies loss of senior- 
ity. Few of the governments commission university depart- 
ments to undertake research work for them or take any prac- 
tical steps to insure a continuing supply of research workers 
—for example, by maintaining close contact with university 
research plans or recruiting their own research staffs from 
those who secure higher degrees. Some universities have re- 
sponded to this situation by requiring some elementary re- 
search from students as part of the preparation for the de- 
gree normally recognized as conferring graduate status. Thus, 
some supervised research on local material is required for the 
doctorandus (M.A.) degree, which an increasing number of 
students now take in Indonesian universities. Similarly some 


1. Reference may be made to the prospectuses and descriptions listed in 
Chapter 2, notes 21, 22. Though caution must be exercised in using these 
documents, some of which are little more than publicity material, they reflect 
an attitude about university standards. 
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departments in Malaya and Hong Kong? require supervised 
research for the honors degree, which is not treated as a post- 
graduate degree. Occasionally, this work is revised for publi- 
cation, and a good deal of it has been made available on 
microfilm.* 

In Chapter 1 we explained that the attempt to expand 
university education in a single generation from a very small 
number of students to many thousands was bound to lower 
standards. This implies no inferiority in the populations of 
Southeast Asia. Indeed, unless we postulated an extreme 
doctrine of racial superiority we could not expect a whole 
student community to overcome without cost the tremen- 
dous obstacles encountered by such an expansion. In the 
same way, if universities, expanding so rapidly under such 
difficult conditions, are to maintain a living research tradi- 
tion, the first essential is to recognize that this cannot be 
done without cost. Members of universities facing the difh- 
culties inevitable in Southeast Asia today will not produce 
such significant additions to human knowledge as men of 
their ability could produce in more favorable conditions. If 
this fact is faced, we can consider the organization of research 
not in terms of standards set elsewhere but in terms of how 
best to perform the essential functions of research in the 
universities and the countries of the region. 

The function of research in the university is to insure 
that the student learns from one who is in the habit of 
learning, that he learns a method and an attitude taught by 
example. Its functions in the country are first to add to the 
country’s relevant knowledge of its environment, and next 
to add to the general store of human knowledge what can 
best be gleaned from that country by appropriate local 


2. University of Malaya, Calendar, 1959 (Singapore: University of Malaya, 
1959); University of Hong Kong, Calendar, 1959 (Hong Kong: University of 
Hong Kong, 1959). 

g. The Yale University Southeast Asia Program has commissioned the 
microfilming of a good many of these exercises in economics and social studies, 
and copies of these are now in Yale. 
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methods. Research which performs either of these functions 
should be undertaken and published, regardless of whether 
it would be appropriate to undertake it or publish it else- 
where. 

This suggests two types of publication already mentioned 
in the previous chapter. One is regular current reviews and 
interpretations of recent work in fairly broad sectors of a 
subject, written in the national language. These are hardly 
contributions to the general knowledge of mankind; the 
writers would be co-ordinating and applying recent work at 
the general level of a university textbook. These would not, 
however, be textbooks in the ordinary sense, but rather 
attempts to set out in article form the basis of current teach- 
ing. They would interpret much current research which the 
country could not afford to do for itself and would also 
demonstrate a part of the learning process. Naturally, the 
interpretations would emphasize the effects of the new in- 
formation on local factual data and classifications that would 
need re-evaluation. The other kind of publication would be 
the results of supervised fact-finding and interpretation by 
students. The standard of reliability of the material would 
be lower than that of most published research data but ap- 
preciably higher than that of material on which judgments 
about the local situation would be based in the absence of 
any research. 

It is not suggested that such publications should wholly 
displace more original and thorough-going research, if any 
members of the university could so far overcome the local 
difficulties as to produce it. But lack of time, stimulus, and 
equipment would make it impracticable at present to exert 
adequate pressure to insure much publication of genuinely 
new work, involving the making and testing of major hy- 
potheses. Some pressure should be applied, but it is very 
doubtful whether it could produce results at present except 
in these two areas. 
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The arguments here put forward, no doubt, would seem 
thoroughly misguided to most men with sound professional 
instincts in universities in the Western world. Their com- 
ments can be imagined: too many bright young men want 
to write review articles without adding anything to knowl- 
edge; too many industrious but inadequately trained B. 
Litt. students want to have their dull collections of facts 
published; a university can gain a reputation only if its able 
people keep abreast of their subject and so realize what parts 
of each branch of it are at present ripe for investigation of 
critical facts, ascertainable from available local material. The 
university should then concentrate all its efforts on doing 
first-rate work at these points and avoid wasting time on 
either clever but essentially unproductive review work or 
mere publication of masses of facts—for these things, since 
they add nothing effective to knowledge, will do the univer- 
sity’s reputation no good. 

Sound professional instincts, developed to deal with one 
situation, can lead people astray in another. There are not 
dozens of bright young people in Southeast Asia, aware of 
what is going on in the academic world and anxious to write 
review articles; there are no serious reviews and no intelli- 
gent public opinion, based on facts and scholarship, except 
in the conversation of a few professional men. The gulf 
between the level of sophistication found in discussions in 
universities and the fantastic tangle of emotional exaggera- 
tions published in newspapers and magazines is frightening 
and almost unbelievable. For illiteracy, poverty, and (except 
in Indonesia) the small size of the countries prevent an ade- 
quate circulation for sophisticated reviews. Young men in 
this region have been trained in the great universities to 
believe that publication of reviews of current literature in 
their national language would not be academically respecta- 
ble; hence the very real difficulties of publishing anything 
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respectable (by these standards) justifies them in remaining 
unproductive. 

There are not dozens of research workers, only too 
anxious to publish their dull collections of facts. Very few 
orderly arrangements of facts about these countries exist, and 
the material collected by graduate or even undergraduate 
students could be really useful to people prepared to study 
them with anything like the critical faculty that they use to 
learn about these countries at present. This material is not 
published or even circulated in cyclostyled form because it 
suffers from the obvious deficiencies of student work; and 
the students have no inducement to revise it under super- 
vision, because no credit would be given for such publica- 
tion. The widely used data papers on Southeast Asia, issued 
in cyclostyled form by Cornell University, indicate the type 
of material that is lost because of failure to press for more 
publication of this kind. 

Maintenance of the best attainable standards is of course 
more difficult if the conditions of universities are not rea- 
sonably uniform. It would have been much easier if the 
universities established under the colonial powers had per- 
sisted, and if there had been no attempt to expand them so 
fast that resources became inadequate and the former pattern 
inappropriate. It was much easier under the old system to 
set the standard of, say, a first at Cambridge for the hand- 
ful of outstanding Southeast Asian intellectuals who could 
be trained to join in the contest. For them there was no 
question of a lower standard of excellence; they could set 
themselves to pass the identical tests, feel personally vindi- 
cated and politically frustrated that the same opportunities 
were not available to more people; and not fully realize how 
great was their own achievement, how dearly bought in terms 
of opportunity to others, and how meaningless in terms of 
the needs of their own people. Among these few a love of 
excellence could be fostered in terms of the familiar stand- 
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ards. But what criticism can be applied, what standards main- 
tained, if universities themselves become heterogeneous in- 
stitutions with no uniform criteria? If we no longer can test 
by the standard of acceptability of degrees for graduate 
studies elsewhere or publication of similar papers in the 
same journals, how is good quality to be distinguished from 
bad, and serious effort from mere slovenliness? 

A debating answer is easy: what tradition of scholarship is 
this, that hankers for a system which kept so many avoidably 
ignorant? What uniformity of criteria among universities, 
that leads only to wasteful frustration and hypocrisy? But 
this reply is merely negative. More positively we can call 
for faith in the universities that work to train genuine schol- 
ars in Southeast Asia. If the misleading criteria of super- 
ficial conformity are removed, more fundamental criteria of 
excellence will assert themselves. Some aspirations generate 
merely frustration and lack of self-respect. People may tol- 
erate mere adequacy or less, not from lack of standards, but 
rather because they are hypnotized by standards as unattain- 
able as they are irrelevant, instilled into them in a different 
society. Set them to do what is barely possible and they will 
do their best at it; the achievements of their leaders will set 
their own standards. These achievements—in the obstacle 
races they have been required to run—have shown no little 
capacity. 

A Southeast Asian university easily might secure govern- 
ment or foundation funds to publish reviews in the national 
language of current developments in those subjects in which 
they had strong departments. Administrators could then 
exert some pressure for the departments to produce the ma- 
terial. Foundation support probably could be obtained for 
publication in printed or cyclostyled form of the leading 
exercises produced on local material by students, and selec- 
tion for publication could be made a matter of record. Use 
also might be made, though probably not in the form of sim- 
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ple publication, of material resulting from normal student 
field work. In geography, geology, botany, zoology, eco- 
nomics, anthropology, and social medicine field collection of 
material is normal, and in countries such as those of South- 
east Asia the results could be of greater interest than in 
countries of denser populations with longer scientific tradi- 
tions. Attempts to prepare the results at least for a local 
professional public would give the work of collecting mate- 
rial more actuality; and presentation with the necessary cau- 
tion as to its inaccuracies would be educative, in an environ- 
ment in which much less accurate work customarily is pre- 
sented as factual. 

In such work students take part at a lower level of train- 
ing than in the preparation of the graduation exercises men- 
tioned above. Planning of the work would be undertaken 
by the lecturer, the students merely undergoing training in 
the techniques of collecting data in the field. The work 
normally only could be made significant by a good deal of 
organization to insure that aggregation of the material could 
yield information about land use, or marketing, or some 
other phenomena worthy of investigation in relation to a 
defined area. The work of relatively untrained students can 
produce new information because accurate observation of 
the environment is so scarce. But the preparation and check- 
ing involved in converting a field expedition into a survey 
of a defined area would not be worth undertaking unless 
someone was prepared to produce the results, with all the 
necessary qualifications, without being put out of counte- 
nance by critics in more fortunate circumstances who might 
condemn it as inaccurate. More ambitious group surveys 
would need, perhaps, groups of graduate students specially 
trained for the work and subject to the kind of supervision 
and checking that would not be possible on a single field 
expedition. Such work, of course, is even more worth or- 
ganizing but more expensive and difficult. 

Much less research is undertaken on commission for gov- 
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ernments in Southeast Asia than reasonably might be ex- 
pected. It already has been suggested in Chapter 3 that it 
would be useful for the financial autonomy of the universi- 
ties if the governments, when commissioning research, could 
pay, not merely the cost, but an adequate fee to the univer- 
sity. Governments, however, seem to have shown little inter- 
est in calling on universities to do such work for them. Nor 
have universities made much effort to stimulate their interest: 
the University of Saigon, for example, said it was not yet 
ready to take on such work for the government. Some govern- 
ments call on state universities to undertake research for 
them without any financial provision. In Rangoon a good 
deal of advice is asked—for example, from the economics 
department—which involves detailed factual investigation 
without payment. The rector has had to resist such demands 
which interfere with normal university work. Similarly, 
Chulalongkorn University is embarrassed by government 
requests for such work, for which the cost is not paid. Kaset- 
sart University has had better luck with the Thai govern- 
ment, which met the cost of a scheme of research requested 
on rice and corn. The Philippine government has given 
several contracts for research to universities: agricultural 
research contracts to the University of the Philippines’ Agri- 
cultural Research Institute at Los Banos and to Araneta 
University; aid to San Carlos for a linguistic research project 
and to Santo Tomas for research in medicine and pharmacy 
(under discussion, though not yet approved in 1960). Uni- 
versity grants in Malaysia are made as a consolidated pay- 
ment to the whole university, and treasury approval is not 
normally given for direct additional payments for research 
undertaken. Such payments, however, have sometimes been 
made, chiefly from statutory bodies not under direct treasury 
control, such as the Singapore Improvement Trust* and the 
Rural and Industrial Development Authority.® 


4. For land-use surveys by student teams. 
5. For a number of agricultural economics research projects undertaken 
by Ungku A. Aziz. 
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International agencies, which not only spend their own 
funds on research but also influence government spending on 
it, could strongly stimulate the growth of research traditions 
in Southeast Asia by paying for more university research 
within the area. An example of what can be done is the 
recent regional research scheme by universities on savings 
in the different countries, commissioned by the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East.® 
Other agencies which bring outside research workers into 
the area, for lack of a sufficient local research tradition, simi- 
larly might co-operate by commissioning part of their re- 
search from the local universities: for example, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the World Health Organization, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, and the United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Of these the Food and Agriculture 
Organization has contributed indirectly by a regional fish- 
eries research scheme and several projects in particular 
universities. 

The great international foundations of course have 
assisted the development of research in the region by financ- 
ing and by constructive help in many centers. Special men- 
tion should be made of two foundations with local field 
representatives, which have made outstanding contributions 
with relatively limited expenditure, by imagination and 
understanding of the region’s problems. The Council for 
Economic and Cultural Affairs, a subsidiary of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation mainly concerned with the development of 
research and teaching in agriculture and agricultural eco- 
nomics, not only has sent individual research workers to help 
develop research programs in particular universities but also 
has financed and organized conferences which have had a 
most stimulating effect on the often isolated workers in 


6. Bank Negara Tanah Melayu, Central Bank of Malaya, Annual Report, 
1959 (Kuala Lumpur: Central Bank, 1959), p. 11. 
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different universities. It is to the Asia Foundation that any- 
one who has tried to foster research in the region must pay 
special tribute. In scores of research projects throughout the 
region a critical grant of a few hundred or at most a few 
thousand dollars, given after careful investigation but with 
a minimum of red tape or interference, has made the whole 
difference between failure and success. The Asia Foundation 
not only has helped many small pieces of research; it also 
has helped to build a regional framework which may soon 
be able to sustain research by the mutual aid of the univer- 
sities of the region. Through regular meetings, conferences 
and bulletins, the Association of Southeast Asian Institutions 
of Higher Learning, and the different subject organizations, 
beginning with the Research Liaison Centre for Economics 
Departments in Southeast Asia, an atmosphere favorable to 
research can be developed, special obstacles can be removed 
by negotiation, and different universities can be enabled to 
learn from each other’s successes and failures. 

A few minor ways in which research might be stimulated 
in Southeast Asian universities also deserve mention. 

First, if the encouragement of research is admitted as a 
major aim, some flexibility in entrance requirements might 
be permitted to those who could produce evidence of re- 
search ability and experience. Often, field workers find peo- 
ple of ability with limited education, especially in rural 
villages, and engage them to assist with their research; tech- 
nicians similarly may show a flair for research techniques. 
Members of both the university’s own staff and visiting re- 
search teams may be able to recommend such people for 
admission to courses with a view to qualifying later as re- 
search workers. Normally, such people will lack adequate 
academic qualifications and will need to take some prepara- 
tory work. Probably the major universities in the world 
would be rather lenient toward such people if there were 
satisfactory evidence of research ability; but newer universi- 
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ties are apt to be more sensitive about their entrance re- 
quirements. In Southeast Asia a university education is often 
almost a badge of caste, and the entrance requirement is 
something on which any exemption is likely to be regarded 
as most dangerous. With recommendations from people of 
sufficient standing, in response to sufficiently precise ques- 
tions, it should be possible to avoid any real dangers; and 
certainly an aptitude for research may be found in most 
unlikely places in these countries, where the education sys- 
tem is very much of a lottery. 

There also may be opportunities to employ students as 
technical assistants in research. Graduate students, of course, 
are employed as research assistants while working for higher 
degrees; this is standard practice in universities elsewhere 
and is found in those schools in the region where research 
is encouraged, such as the University of Saigon and the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. In the University of Malaya, which 
is otherwise most generous to research, university funds are 
not usually allowed to be used for research assistants, but 
graduate students may be paid for a very moderate amount 
of teaching. A similar practice is found in the University of 
Rangoon. The employment of students as technicians be- 
fore they graduate results from the scarcity of trained tech- 
nicians for many research processes. Sometimes the combina- 
tion of ordinary university training with such part-time em- 
ployment produces a good research worker. It is difficult 
to use university funds for this purpose, which is neither 
regular research assistance nor a scholarship, but visiting 
professors with research funds from elsewhere often do it. 
Ways of extending this practice might be worth exploring. 

Every chance of developing an active research tradition 
must be taken. This is not merely for the sake of the univer- 
sity’s reputation. Reputation and national prestige can some- 
times, indeed, influence politicians who might otherwise 
regard the university mainly as a graduate factory, but too 
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much emphasis on prestige can be dangerous. Researcn 1s 
important because of its effect on what the university 
teaches, because the country’s best students should be taught 
by people whose minds are on the move, and because a drive 
toward research persuades businessmen and politicians that 
they need new information. Much of the research that will 
help in these respects will do relatively little for the univer- 
sity’s international reputation. Work in the national lan- 
guage, unless it is absolutely outstanding, usually will be 
entirely unnoticed abroad; much of the other work which 
would help to generate a research tradition would not attract 
much notice in the competitive academic world of today. All 
the same, for the students and for the country it can be im- 
portant; it can mean a live university instead of a production 
line; it can create a university regarded by graduates as the 
place where they acquired their main interests in life and not 
merely their degrees. 

Promotion of research traditions in Southeast Asia, there- 
fore, is the chief responsibility of the university administra- 
tor. It will not, unfortunately, be the chief thing on which 
he has to spend his time. Politicians will need to be constant- 
ly educated in the basic facts of academic life; students bent 
on turning petty grievances into national political issues 
will have to be taught responsibility and loyalty; professors 
will need encouragement in dealing with the countless frus- 
trations of academic life in a poor country; and every year 
the swelling flood of students will bring new problems ot 
building, recruitment, development of new departments, 
and reorganization at something like four times the rate at 
which these things happen in universities elsewhere. Beyond 
all this jungle the main objective is the life of the university 
as a creator and transmitter of learning, and in too many 
universities this life is not yet healthy or vigorous. 

It must be admitted that far too high a proportion of 
university activities in Southeast Asia has little to do with 
knowledge. Far too much of it consists of students memoriz- 
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ing textbooks, or even duplicated notes of lectures that were 
never alive or relevant because they were based on the lec- 
turer’s own college courses in another time and perhaps in 
another country. Student ambitions are too much concerned, 
not merely with examinations—for this is found in any uni- 
versity—but with getting what is believed to be the right 
answer, memorized from some received source. Examination 
obsessions are relatively harmless if they lead students to 
pretend to have done the right kind of work. The trouble 
is that in Southeast Asia most students believe they will pass 
examinations, not by convincing the examiners that they are 
botanists or economists or pharmacists, but by knowing the 
right answers. Too often this is because their teachers are 
spending their time, not mainly practicing as botanists or 
economists or pharmacists, but giving out answers and mark- 
ing students’ answers as right or wrong. 

One cause of all this is simply that education has been 
expanding so fast. With all the selection that is possible in 
more stable university systems, and with all the competitive 
pressure to produce research, a good many members of most 
departments remain unproductive. Expansion in Southeast 
Asia has reduced the possibilities of selection: a higher pro- 
portion of second-rate people may have been appointed, and 
certainly they have not felt the same competitive pressure to 
produce. 

Only time can remedy this, but the other cause may be 
more immediately remediable—namely, the frustration of 
trying to imitate universities elsewhere. The best scholars in 
any university make light of difficulties and are not driven by 
competitive ambition. They are few, but they are the leaven 
of the whole lump. It is precisely these whose inner motives 
are being corrupted by mistaken loyalties and irrelevant sym- 
bols. Southeast Asia has its own research needs, and its best 
men should be stimulated by them. This will happen only if 
there is a deeper international understanding of what aca- 
demic standards mean in different environments. 
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